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60 in. Traylor “Bull 
Dog” Gyretery 
Crusher Built for 
One of the Largest 
Quarries in the 
World — Capac- 
ity 2500 Tons 


per Hour. 


Allentown, Penna. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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TRAYLOR ‘ENGINEERING & MFG. co. 
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but today it is 
7 as good as new 


A Keystone Kiln has stood—with top uncovered—since 
1914 at a deserted quarry of the Montgomery Lime Com- 
pany in Houchins, Va. 


Today it is being moved sixty miles to a new location 
by the Kimbalton Lime Co. It is as good as new! 


So satisfactory was its performance during the nine 
years of actual use that the Kimbalton Lime Co. has 
ordered a sister kiln to meet increased-production plans. 


Keystone Kilns 


Here you have proof of singular durability and work- 
ing merit. And note that the Keystone can be moved. 
This can be done with no other kiln. 


236 Kilns in Use to Date 


Steacy-Schmidt Manufacturing Co. 


York, Penna. 





“PENNSYLVANIA” 
Hammer Crushers 


For Crushing and Pulverizing Lime, 
Limestone, Gypsum, Marl, Shale, Etc, 
Main Frame of Steel, “‘Ball and Socket” 
Self Aligning Bearings; forged Steel 
Shaft; Steel Wear Liners; Cage ad. 
justable by hand wheel while Crusher 
is running. No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor. 





PATENTED 


Pennsylvania Crusher Company 
New York PRILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 














DRYERS 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. New'vorkcit¥ 








ERS ATTENTION 


iA | Cement Manufacturers 


<< and Supply Dealers 


A JAITE \ Cement packed in Jaite Water- 
| PUNCTURE proof Bags not only excludes the 


AND /| moisture, but also refuses to take 


| WATERPROOF on cement dust and dirt. Package 
. BAGS y always keeps clean. 


FOR SAFE THE JAITE CO. 
DELIVERIES JAITE, OHIO 


Sole Manufacturers 

























EVERY STEP 


In the manufacture of 


“Cleveland” Double Crimped 
Wire Cloth 


is taken with one definite end in view 
Service 
A uniform fineness is assured by its use 





Unequalled for the 


244 mesh; .105 wire screening of 


Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone 
and Cement 


A large stock always on hand. However, any 
special mesh will be manufactured to suit re- 
quirements. PRICES RIGHT. 


The Cleveland Wire Cloth and 
Manufacturing Co. 
3573 E. 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





12 Mesh; .047 Wire 





Ruggles-Coles Dryers 


for coal, clays, sand, stone, etc. 
They will burn less fuel than 
any other type and with their 
low power and repair costs are 
most economical to operate. 





Built to Dry at the Lowest Ultimate Cost 


Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co. 


McCormick Building 50 Church Street 
Chicago New York 


WORKS: YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 











For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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Covers 
completely the interests 
of producers of Lime, 
ent, Gypsum Prod- 
ucts, Crushed Stone, 
Sand, Gravel, Agricul- 
tural Limestone, Phos- 
— — Potash and Glass 
is more than the journal of your industry. It is a SERVICE—definite—authorita- 
tive—comprehensive—complete. @ Every two weeks it comes to you—an expen- 
sive compilation of what has happened during the past fortnight in the way of trade 
activity—selling, buying, legislation. @ And there are articles, too—about interest- 
ing quarries, pits, lime plants and so on. @ In every issue you will also fmd incor- 
porated new ideas in the day’s work—stunts that will make or save you money. 
This Issue or Any Other, Substantiates the 
Market Prices Above Review of ROCK PRODUCTS caw 
Not fe me of ROCK re nt - a . 
Alwaye up to the minute and divided into | ROCK PRODUCTS 
ny hg Ea gE 542 So. Dearborn St, Chicago 


in and mail without delay so that you 
will get the next issue! 


Here is my $2.00 for a full year’s subscription to ROCK PRODUCTS. 





week by_ Tradepress —- Corporation, 
542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Subscription: 





ROCK PRODUCTS is published every other | 





$2.00 a year in the United States, $3.00 in RN rg Se a 
Canada. Entered as second class matter July 
2, 1907, at the postoffice in Chicago, under 
Act of March 8, 1879. 
| NS 58 ipsa 8S bo) Btn A es ope ioras oe 











— Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quick action. 
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“Manuf d’’ Engi 
anuracture ngines 
f icated Shi 
or Fabricated Ships 
OT all the records were made in the ship-yards. 
While scores of mills were fabricating plates for 
the Emergency Fleet, and while ways were springing up 
over night, another job, just as vital, was moving just 
as fast and just as surely through an organization 
accustomed to emergencies. 
In August, 1917, an order was given to Worthington for 50 
Marine Engines for the Emergency Fleet. Each engine was of 
1400 horse-power, standing 20' 2" high—weighing 143,000 pounds. 
The first order for 50 engines was followed by subsequent con- 
tracts for 132 more—it was the largest order of its kind ever 
issued. On January 26th, 1918, the first engine was shipped, and 
thereafter three a week, twelve a month—almost automatically 
the big engines sprang to completion. 
And these engines, like the ships, were ‘‘fabricated.’’ Low- 
pressure cylinders and fittings from our Harrison Works, and 
a ow | . that intermediate cylinders and big’ forgings from our Power and 
a on, Foliage Mining Works were rushed to Buffalo. There our Snow-Holly 
team work was equal to Works made the high-pressure cylinders, the housings and bed- 
twelve a month, plates, and so on, erected, tested, knocked down, and shipped 
i rats the completed engines at a rate which had never before been 
dreamed of. 
The American genius for organization and team work has seldom 
PRODUCTS FOR MILL AND QUARRY been better illustrated. 
Air Compressors, Gyratory and Jaw Crushers, Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Cement Making Machinery, Screens, Ball Mills Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
ee ae 
Special Bulletins on Request Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 
PUMPS-—COMPRESSORS—CONDENSERS—METERS——OIL & GAS ENGINES —MINING MACHINERY 
att CECT OOS LTTE CES OO 
-Worthington Works, Harrison, area’ — [Pig Tag ee Iz s0w-Hol 
—— — 2 Bilal reece tie tat j xX . sey law Works i A ———— ‘ 
= => “OD nent > tied ‘ Ss SS s * = : X ate sie S — = — 


Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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@ ONE MAN — ONE MINUTE” 


EVANT OPEN-DOOR’ MACHINERY 

















BALANCED CRUSHING ROLLS 





_PATENTED 


CRUSHING SHOCKS QUARTERED 


Because the springs back of all four bearings allow the rolls to spring back in relief, equally and 
oppositely, thus balancing each other and QUARTERING the usual crushing shocks common to 
such machines. 
Automatic adjustments, while operating—No shims—Great, strong, massive machines, built to 
withstand hardest usage, such as crushing of Ores, Emery, Alundum, Corundum, and other 
hard abrasives. 


Sizes: 8x5, 12x12, 16x10, 20x14, 22x14, 26x15, 30x16, 32x16, 36x20, 38x20. 





PATENTED PATENTED 











STURTEVANT MILL CO. BOSTON MASS. 


HARRISON SQUARE 





For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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TELSMITH’S PICTURE 


and— 
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A Few Places Where You 
Can See Him At Work— 


There are more than 500 Telsmith Crushers operating in the United States. Here are a 
few installations, widely scattered, where interested parties can see the Telsmith Pillar- 
Shaft Crusher in operation: 


Thomasville Stone & Lime Co., Thomasville, Pa.; Charles Warner Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Thomas Iron Co., Wharton, N. J.; A. H. Wilcox Co., Chicago, Ill.; St. Joseph Lead 
Co., Bonne Terre, Mo.; United Railways Co., St. Louis, Mo.; F. W. Woodruff, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Casparis Stone Co., Piqua, Ohio; Liberty Bell Gold Mining Co., Telluride, 
Colo.; Penn Iron Mining Co., Vulcan, Mich.; United Eastern Mining Co., Oatman, Ariz.; 
Shattuck Arizona Copper Co., Bisbee, Ariz.; Warren Construction Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Nelson Storey, Bozeman, Mont.; Barnes King Development Co., Marysville, Mont.; Hil- 
der Granite Co., St. Cloud, Minn.; Defrain Sand Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Chagrin River 
Sand & Gravel Co., Cleveland, O.; Nashville Railway and Light Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Federal Lead Co., Flat River, Mo.; Elko Prince Mining Co., Midas, Nev. Glad to send 
you our catalog No. 166. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 


3188 Locust Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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| Webster Equipped | 





Sand and Gravel Plants 














Engineered to provide commercial economy 


in operation and production 


This company does more than man- 
ufacture good machinery. 


Our engineers render the buyer of 
Webster Equipment a far reaching 
service. 


The physical conditions of each sand 
and gravel plant site are studied. 
Likewise the market conditions. 


Plants are designed that will do the 


work required at a minimum cost 
and in the most effective way. 


The same form of service applies to 
elevating and conveying machinery 
for cement and chemical plants. 


Upon request and without obliga- 
tion to you Webster Engineers will 
study your requirements and make 
recommendations. 








Boston 


THE WEBSTER M’F’G COMPANY, TIFFIN, OHIO 


New York 


Sand and Gravel Plant Machinery, Screens, Conveyors, 
Feeders, Drives, Friction Clutches, Etc, Etc. 


You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 


Chicago 
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Gyratory Rock Crushers 
Stone Elevators 

Stone Screens 

Stone Spreaders 

Motor Tandem Rollers 
Motor Macadem Rollers 
Portable Stone Bins 
Elevating Graders 
Road Scarifiers 
Street Sprinklers 
Street Sweepers 
Dump Wagons 

Horse Drawn Rollers 
















AUSTIN 


Gyratory Rock Crushers 


Reconstruction abroad means more construction at home. 
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More than ever before, American contractors, builders and quarry-operators 
are in need of rock-crushing and rock-handling equipment that can be 
depended upon to deliver larger outputs and that will work steadily and 
efficiently without interruptions and breakdowns. 
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Austin Gyratory Crushers—ranging in capacity from 50 to 5,000 tons per day— 
are guaranteed to render continuous service under the most severe operating 
conditions. Their convenient adjustment means an easy, speedy change in 
the size of the product; their large output cuts down tonnage costs because 
they work steadily over a wide range of material. 
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Write today for catalog, describing and illustrating Austin Crushers, Ele- 
vators, Hoists, Cars, Screens, Bins, Stone Spreading Wagons and all types of 
Road Building and Maintenance Equipment. 


Wea 
Pe bp CNS 


Our engineering experts will be glad to help you solve your problems and 
advise you as to the machinery best suited to your needs. 





“ ° e . 

During the War the United States 

and Allied Governments purchased us In anu ac uring 0. 
Over 700 Austin Motor Rollers 

More than ten times their combined CHICAGO 

purchases of all other rollers. 


And at Higher Prices. WHY? New York 





San Francisco 








you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Home from the War—Back on the Job! 


The Marion Steam Shovel Company is again at your 
service. The manufacturing organization on this side of the 
water, and dozens of ‘“‘Marion” Shovels “over there,” gladly 
did their bit when needed most. 


fy oom % Z ‘ ” 
Marion Now we are swinging back to normal production—ready 
“ae 4 to help America’s engineers, contractors and manufacturers 
make up for lost time. 


Write us fully about your work—we’ll gladly help you 
pick the right equipment for the job ahead of you. 





The above photograph was taken on French soil. Though the shovel itself was pretty well 

camouflaged by enthusiastic Yanrs and Poilu, the picture tells a lively story of co-operation, 

energy and results. We have plenty of evidence that this ‘‘Marion™” and the dozens of 

other ‘‘Marions’® that served in France during the war, did a brave job and carried 
through to the last tap. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 


Established 1885 Marion, Ohio 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry 
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Jeffrey Type “D” 
Pulverizer in oper- 
ation at the Colgan 
Limestone Products 


Co.,Columbus, Ohio. 








A Palverizer Espe- 
cially Adapted for 
Making Agricul- 
tural Limestone 


Leading Quarry operators are installing 


Jeffrey Type D 


Ball Bearing Pulverizers 


for increasing their plant capacities to meet the constantly 
increasing demand for ground limestone. 


Write for Pulverizer Catalog No. 147-D 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Fun’s. Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Pulverizing, Conveying and Elevating Machinery; Chains; 
Self-Propelling Loaders; Electric Trolley and Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 


























It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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“CHEMICALS 


‘GRASSELL| 


COLORS 
EXPLOSIVES 


A strong market for Rock Products is assured. $574,000,000 is available 
for road-building in the next three years. The Railroad Administration has 
set aside $11,500,000 for ballasting in 1919. The breakdown of existing roads 
under war-time truck traffic has demonstrated that highways too must have 
heavier ballast. 


Increased output and more economical production will make profits certain. 
Let the quality explosives of the Grasse'li Powder Company offset high wages. 
Let our field service decrease operating expenses. 


In addition to explosives of the highzst efficiency, we offer the assistance of 
our corps of experts, trained by years of practical experience in the solution of 
difficult blasting problems. 


For information regarding “Grasselli” service address 


The Grasselli Powder Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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WILLIAMSPORT 
WIRE ROPE 


Is a tried and proven product, 
known for more than thirty 
years as of the highest quality. 
We offer you W7/lamsport 
Quality Rope and Bourne Fuller 


Service, which means— 


In Cleveland— 
The most complete stock of Rope 
in this section—all sizes, all con- 
structions. 


In Cincinnati— 


All ropes suitable to the industries 
of the section—haulage, transmis- 
sion, hoisting ropes, elevator 
cables, etc. 


In Williamsport— 
The most modern Wire Rope 
Factory in America—aself contain- 
ed unit, drawing its own wire and 
producing Ropes which are guar- 
anteed to be equal, if not superior, 
to any rope on the market. 


OUR IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ROPES 
ARE THE STRONGEST AND MOST 
EFFICIENT ROPES PRODUCED 


The Bourne-Fuller Co. 


Wire Rope Iron Steel Piglron Coke 
CLEVELAND 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Detroit Chicago New York 
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PLYMOUTH 


Gasoline Locomotives 





OTH underground and open-air haulage ground for about a mile, handling four- 
are involved in the Southern California car trains against a grade running two 
Edison Co.’s tunnel excavation work at feet per 1000. Each car holds about 40 

Inyokern, Calif. A standard ‘‘Plymouth’’ feet. This ‘‘Plymouth’’ is operated 
Gasoline Locomotive is hauling the muck. steadily through one shift per day and is 
giving entire satisfaction. 


The operation is part of a hydro-electric 
project, and the Locomotive travels under- Whatever your material and wherever 
your tracks lead—whether underground, 
on the surface or up overhead —‘‘Ply- 
mouth’ Gasoline Locomotives will help 
put your haulage on a steady, reliable, 
efficient basis. 

You will be interested in ‘“Plymouth’’ Books 

—they show just what “‘Plymouth’’? Locomo- 

tives are doing for other firms. We shall be 


glad to send them if you will write us fully 
about your own work. 


THE J. D. FATE COMPANY 
210 Riggs Avenue, PLymMoutH, OHIO 


New York Philadelphia Vor folk Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Chicago St. Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis _ Portland 








The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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SIZE of crusher: 48 inches. Material 

crushed: limestone. Length of time 
operated: three years. Size of feed: 4 
inches. Size of product: | I-2 inches. 
Horsepower used: 65. Tons crushed per 
hour: 80 to 100. Tons crushed per set of 
discs: 750,000. Time lost on account of 
breakage: none. 


Size of crusher: 24 inches. Material 
crushed: gravel and hard heads. Length 
of time operated: 2 years. Size of feed: 
2 inches. Size of product: 1-2 inch. Horse- 
power used: 20. Tons crushed per hour: 
25. Original crushing discs still in use. 
Time lost on account of breakage: none. 














Wyss 


SYMONS 


DISC CRUSHERS 








earned the above records. Names The margin of strength in the 
of quarries will be sent upon _ secondary crusher that makes it 
request. successful in first-stage work is 


Symons Crushers are primarily your insurance of super-strength. 
designed for secondary crushing, 
but where the feed is not larger 


than 6 inches, the 48-inch size We will be pleased to help you 


Se ee ee 
CHALMERS & WILLIAMS 
1425 Arnold St. Chicago Heights, Ill. 























You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
542 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 








NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 
Editor 


T. BIRCHLER 
Assistant Editor 


GEORGE P. MILLER 
Manager 


C.N. PAUGH 
Eastern Representative 


SUBSCRIPTION 


$2 a year in United States; 
$3 a year, Canada and 
foreign. Single copies, 20 
cents. Date on wrappers 
indicates issue with which 
your subscription expires. 
In writing to have address 
changed, give old as well 
as new address. 


Entered as second class 
matter July 2, 1907, at the 
Postoffice at Chicago, un- 
der act of March 3, 1879. 


PUBLISHED 
EVERY OTHER 


SATURDAY 
by the Tradepress Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 542 
South Dearborn St., Chi- 
Cago, Ill, U. S. A. W. D. 
Callender, president; T. J. 
Sullivan, vice - president; 
George P. Miller, Treas- 
urer; A. Perrin, Secretary. 
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A New Low Cost 


of 
HEAVY HAULAGE 


oe 


HE new White heavy duty trucks have been designed 

with but one end 1n view: to do more work at lower 
cost. They carry forward the White policy of building 
trucks to do the most work with the least effort. 


For years the chain-driven White 
has set the pace in heavy haulage. 
It has held its own against a field 
of competition based on new axle 
features. It has won its place by 
sheer merit as a truck, and not 
because of any single feature in it. 
It is standard today in America’s 
greatest fleets. 


In White Trucks, mechanical 
changes‘are made only to improve 
operation. The company has 
always sold operating efficiency— 
truck performance. 


The heavy duty models remained 
chain-driven until we were able to 
develop an enclosed form of drive 
having all the advantages of chain 
and sprocket. This has now been 


done. The Double Reduction Gear 
Drive is the full counterpart of 
chains in applying power. It has 
the chain pu//, in gear form. 

The new trucks follow a twofold 
aim in White design: sturdy engine 
up in front and maximum pull in the 
rear. The final drive saves power and 
therefore fuel. The lubrication saves 
oil. Light unsprung weight saves 
tires. Continuous operation saves 
time of both truck and driver by a 
steady volume of performance. 

In all its years of transportation 
service, The White Company has 
never swerved from its original pur- 
pose to build an economical truck. 

These new trucks are money 
savers. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


WHITE TRUCKS 














Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Price Which Needs the Most Stabilizing 
Is the Price of Labor 


Producers Make Concessions in Prices of Material While Labor Demands More 


and More 


N SPITE OF THE MOST OPTIMISTIC kind of 
ces issued by one division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington regarding the great in- 
crease in building activity, another division of the same 
department admits in much less ostentatious manner 
that unemployment is constantly on the increase. The 
statistics of unemployment are real. The building ac- 
tivity propaganda is in general based on reports of 
building permits issued and means nothing at all except 
that there exists a genuine desire to build. 

What is holding up all this prospective construction 
work? What is the nature of this brake on the wheels 
of the building industry? Is it really the so-called high 
prices of construction materials? Is it the failure of the 
government attempt to stabilize the 


problems. Each government department handled its 
Each department com- 
peted with all other departments, and wages in the war 
industries were sent sky high. No one can predict how 
high they would have continued, for the only general 
principle that all the departments recognized was to 
concede everything asked or demanded by labor. 

These were war times. Things had to be done. It 
was the government’s money anyhow and there was 
lots of it. 

Laborers as well as operators in the building and 
construction industries suffered, while their brethren 
in the munition industries waxed rich. Naturally these 
building construction laborers felt that when their time 

came they would make up for lost 


own problems in its own way. 





prices of materials? Is it the failure 
of government propaganda to en- 
courage building? 

All these things may have some- 
thing to do with the situation, but 
keen business men who during the 
war were temporarily connected 
with the Department of Labor at 
Washington seem to believe that we 
are harvesting the results of our war 
labor policy, or rather the want of 
a labor policy. 

Many of these ex-dollar-a-day men 
acknowledge publicly their respect 
and admiration for the masterly 
manner in which the labor leaders 
have conducted their side of the con- 
troversy; and they predicted, even 
during the war, that the public 
would suffer sooner or later for the 
Want of equally able leaders to rep- 
resent it and the government. 

During the war there was no 
established scheme of handling labor 


the making. 


portant parts 


ance.” 


at once. 





Preparing Program For 
the Annual Lime 
Meeting 


HE PROGRAM for the annual 
meeting of the Lime Association 
to be held June 18-19 at the Wm. 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., is in 


The possibilities for 
ment of trade conditions, for de- 
velopment of the demand for lime 
and for closer mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation will form im- 
of the program. 
Among subjects to be presented by 
experts is “Compensation Insur- 
The use of steel barrels 
instead of wooden ones will be 
discussed. Other matters no less 
vital will be brought up. 

General Manager Robert F. Hall 
reports that a substantial number 
of hotel reservations have been 
made and suggests that others 
should send in their reservations 


time. 

But conditions have changed; war 
work had to be done; construction 
work may wait. Government stabi- 
lizing of material prices might have 
helped to settle conditions, but if it 
had done so it would only have been 
because in fixing these prices they 
were indirectly fixing the price of 
labor. In plain words they were in- 
tentionally or unintentionally tack- 
ling the real problem back end first. 

If this notorious failure of the gov- 
ernment to stabilize business condi- 
tions ends by tackling the real prob- 
lem logically—by bringing about 
an understanding between employ- 
ers and employees as to a fair and 
stable wage schedule—then every 
business man can rejoice over the 
ignominious end of the Industrial 
Board of the Department of Com- 
merce. Whatever the immediate 


improve- 


prospect of a national labor policy 
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may be, nearly every business man today is beginning 
to recognize that the only unstable element in the pres- 
ent situation is the laboring man, yet he is the one who 
will suffer most if unstable conditions continue. 
such conditions it would seem that the national De- 
partment of Labor might have a more useful function 
to perform than loading the mails with optimistic 
propaganda, the only tangible result of which has been 
to encourage the construction laborers to believe that 
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they held the situation by the same grip that the muni- 
tion laborers held it during the war. 

This probably accounts for the fact that in nearly 
every instance where building material producers have 
cut prices with some success in having things started, 
the net result has been strikes and exorbitant demands 
on the part of the building trades unions. It is not sur- 
prising under these conditions that construction work 
lags even in spite of a really keen desire to build. 
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Sulphite Process for Paper 
Cold Water Paints 
Varnish 

Rubber Manufacture 
Lubricating Grease 


ideas as to which particular subjects 
should be given immediate attention. 
Replies should be addressed to A. D. 
Whipple, chief engineer. In addition, 


wealth originates entirely in crushed f 
stone quarries. These figures of course 
do not include sand and gravel, foundry 
sand, phosphate rock and some others. 
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‘Industrial Commission Gives Quarrymen 


Pointers on Accident Prevention 


Ohio State Insurance Experts Emphasize Cooperative Feature in the Efficient 


NDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS were clas- 

sified by T. P. Kearns, chief deputy 
of the Department of Inspection of the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, at the 
conference with quarrymen Apil 17 and 
18 in Columbus as “mechanical” and 
“psychological.” Mechanical accidents 
are those due to the conditions existing 
at the plant; exposed machinery, un- 
guarded places of hazards, lack of safety 
appliances. The psychological accidents 
are due to lack of instructions, lack of 
knowledge of safe practices, lack of dis- 
cipline and physical defects of the work- 
men. 

“While the Inspection Department 
may be able to suggest and enforce the 
installation of safety appliances,” said 
Mr. Kearns, “it certainly cannot control 
nor enforce discipline; that is a matter 
that lies with the management of the 
plant who is always on the ground. We 
have in the department only enough men 
to visit each plant once or twice a year. 
It is up to the management to assign 
its help where fitted, to promote care- 
fulness and to insist on the practice of 
safety rules. 

Partakes of Welfare Work 

“It is manifest that a workman with 
worries has not his mind on his work; 
he may have troubles at home. There- 
fore the department believes each fore- 
man should be encouraged to associate 
with and become friendly with his men 
that he may keep in touch with their 
personal affairs to some extent and sug- 
gest to the employer in cases of neces- 
ity the kind of help needed. Lifting of 
an employee’s worries in this manner 
may prevent an accident. 

“The records show that many acci- 
dents in quarries are due to the opera- 
tion of quarry cars, to explosives, to 
falling rock, and in plants to defective 
hand tools, unguarded machinery, belts, 
exposed shafting ends and set screws 
and to uncovered gears.” 


The Man to Be Fired 


In every plant there ought to be, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kearns, a General Safety 
Committee made up of officers of the 
Company and a Safety Manager. A good 
safety manager will pay his own salary 
In savings, he asserted. 

In every well organized plant work- 
men should be encouraged to offer sug- 
8estions; they should known the dan- 


Handling of Labor 


gerous places. Education is needed also. 
Many workmen actually are ignorant of 
the hazards they work under. 

Insist on the enforcement of the rules. 
Insist on the compliance to the rules 
strictly. “Fire the man who fails to 
replace safeguards,” urged Mr. Kearns. 
Men who place other men’s lives in jeo- 
pardy should not be retained. 

“Accident prevention is more than a 
business proposition, more than a moral 
and legal proposition; it is humanitarian 
as well,” said Mr. Kearns. “Employer 
and employee all need education, man- 
ager, superintendent, foremen and men. 
Organize your plant. 

Cooperation Preferred 

“There are two ways the department 
can obtain results, byt the big stick, en- 
forcing the laws strictly, or by co-opera- 
tion. The later method is preferred by 
the department; it is much more pleasant 
for all.” 

“The installation of safety appliances 
is not all there is to this question,” said 
Thomas J. Duffy, chairman of the com- 
mission, “just as important is the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of rules of 
safeyt, instruction and discipline. You 
may have mechanical safeguards, but 
lacking the safe practices at points where 
it isn’t the question of appliances. the 
accidents may be numerous. In fixing 
a rate we cannot allow a reduction on 
the suposition that safe practices are be- 
ing followed.” 


Investigations Impress Superintendents 


At the request of Mr. Kearns. D. C. 
Souder of the France Stone Co. told 
something of what his company is doing 
in the interest of safety. He said: 

“The installation of safeguards has 
been our chief concern at all our plants. 
Whenever an accident occurs we inves- 
tigate thoroughly and plan to do some- 
thing to prevent a repetition. The super- 
intendents, if indifferent in the begin- 
ning, become impressed by our persist- 
ent investigations, and are thus brought 
to a realization of the great importance 
of the matter. 

“You cannot inspect a plant too often. 
The first week we visit a plant. we make 
recommendations. The following week 
we inspect again to see what has been 
done. We work the best we can with 
the superintendent and try to get him 
interested and in time generally succeed 


and get his earnest interest. If not, we 
go to the management.” 

Attention was directed to the fact that 
foremen while insisting on their men 
obeying safety rules will do exactly what 
they prohibit their men from doing. Sev- 
eral instances were cited; one in which 
the foremen after compelling some men 
to leave a track on which were moving 
quarry cars, deliberately walked up the 
track himself and was struck. 

The matter of goggles brought out 
the fact that the men seemed disinclined 
to wear them. This gives considerable 
trouble to safety committees who are 
constantly on the alert for this viola- 
tion. Many accidents to the eyes occur 
where goggles are provided, because the 
men carelessly leave them off, and seem 
stubborn to the rule. Mr. Souder said 
he keeps after the men constantly. 

The meeting resulted in two confes- 
sions, if they may be so called. Mr. 
Patterson of the Bluffton-Lewisburg 
Stone Co., Bluffton. O., said: 

“We have adopted plans and ap- 
pliances as we saw the need of them and 
thought we had done about all we could 
do, but since hearing these talks, I can 
see many more places that need safe 
guards.” 

Dan Evans of the John Evans Lime- 
stone Co., Marion, O., added: “I am 
like Patterson. Since I have been sit- 
ting here, I can see two places un- 
guarded at our plant.” 


Liability in Blasting Injuries 
AILURE TO FURNISH REASON- 
ABLY good fuses for blasting work 

may be found to be actionable negli- 
gence, making quarry owners liable for 
resulting injuries sustained by employes, 
according to a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota. 

Judicial interpretation of the point in- 
volved may, of course, vary in different 
states, but the attitude of the courts 
generally seems to favor the view that 
industry must pay for, its casualties, 
without reference to any question of neg- 
ligence. 

Safety for both employer and employe, 
in blasting, lies in using reliable explo- 
sives, of known merit and characteristics, 
and equally dependable fuses, caps and 
other supplies. 
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Crushed Stone as a By-Product of Georgia 
Granite Block Making 


Unique Methods of Quarrying Produce Paving Blocks Easily, but Crushed Stone |s 
Hard to Make—At the Same Time the Easiest and the Most 
Difficult Stone to Work 


GOOD SHARE of the crushed stone 

in the Atlanta market is crushed 
granite, for there is no limestone nearer 
than 30 or 40 miles north of the city. 
From Atlanta east to the seacoast there 
is practically no quarry stone but gran- 
ite; likewise there is no quarry stone 
south as far as Florida but granite. 

In a few quarries in this vicinity the 
granite is produced exclusively for 
crushed stone and rip rap, notably in 
Macon, Ga., and Columbia, S. C.; but in 
the quarries adjacent to Atlanta paving 
blocks and dimension stone have always 
been the principal products until the war 
practically annihilated the demand for 
these and at the same time created a 
considerable demand for crushed stone 
and rip-rap. 

Not until this period had these Georgia 
granite quarries been operated wholly 
or to a large extent for such a crude 
product as crushed stone, and it is such 
a beautiful stone for paving and general 
building purposes that even the quarry 
operators feel that it is a kind of sacri- 
lege to quarry the stone for crushing up 
into road material and concrete aggre- 
gate. 


Unique Quarry Methods 


The granite of Stone Mountain, Pine 
Mountain, Arabia Mountain and similar 
deposits in DeKalb County, Georgia, is 








Making granite paving blocks, Pine Mountain, Georgia; as in the Maine quarries 
the block makers are mostly Welchmen 


both the easiest stone in the world to 
quarry and the most difficult in the world 
to quarry, all depending upon the pur- 
pose for which it is quarried. A few 
pounds of black powder have often 
proved sufficient to quarry enough stone 
to produce from 100,000 to 200,000 paving 
blocks, whereas many tons of dynamite 
would not produce an equal amount of 
stone to feed the crushers. 

















Crushing plant of the Pine Mountain Granite Co., showing character of the 
material used 


Unlike nearly every other deposit of 
rock on the face of the earth, these 
Georgia mountains are solid masses of 
granite without seams, strata or bedding 
planes of any kind. The fesult is that 
stone of any dimension may be quar- 
ried. The usual order of things is re- 
versed, instead of adjusting the dimen- 
sions of the block to what the quarry 
can produce, the dimensions are fixed 
only by what the facilities of the job 
may be and by the means of transporta- 
tion and handling. 


Separating Immense Blocks with a 
Handful of Powder 


The first step in the quarry operation 
is to go back 100 to 150 ft. from the 
working face of the quarry and drill a 
row of holes about 3 in. in diameter. 
These holes are often 50 to 100 ft. apart 
and are drilled as deep as it is desired to 
make the lift or layer to be separated 
from the solid mass of rock below the 
operation. 

These holes are then loaded with a 
small amount of black powder, genet- 
ally not over a quart, carefully tamped 
and fired—not once only, for sometimes 
they are reloaded and fired a number of 
times. The object, of course, is to avoid 
shattering the rock and merely to start 
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(1) Row of holes ready for blasting across end of layer or “li ft;” 
of blocks split off with plugs and feathers; 
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(2) Drilling for plug and feather splitting; (3) Example 
(4) Drill holes blasted with dynamite, showing how little effect it has; 


(5) Straight split 200 ft. long done with plugs and feathers 


a bedding crack at the bottom of each 
of the holes drilled in the granite. 


New Use for Compressed Air Super- 
cedes Older Methods 


As soon as this is accomplished com- 
Pressed air is turned into the hole and 
the temperature changes in the interior 
of the mass of granite brought about by 
the warm air do the rest, for the crack 
will spread uniformly ‘in all directions 
toward the face of the quarry and upon 
an almost perfect plane. 

In former times the hole after being 


fired was left exposed to the warm 
summer air and the result was the same, 
although the action was much slower. 
Later, water was used, but more recently 
compressed air has been found best for 
forcing the crack and “lifting” the layer 
of granite. 
Discoverers of Method 

The Venable brothers, owners of most 
of the quarry properties and former op- 
erators of the Stone Mountain and Pine 
Mountain quarries for many years, are 
credited with having discovered or de- 


vised this method of quarrying with 
compressed air in the Georgia granite 
district. 


Plug and Feather Splitting 


Having once separated a stratum or 
layer of granite, 3, 4, 6 or more feet 
thick, practically all the other quarrying 
is done by means of drilling shallow drill 
holes and the use of plugs and feathers. 
A split 6 ft. deep and a couple of hun- 
dred feet long, made with plugs and 
feathers, is shown in one of the accom- 
panying views. 








(1) Plug-and-feather splitting continued to paving blocks; 
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(2) Another view of the reduction process; blocks this size are 


split with a “bull” wedge—a single large broad-topped wedge placed in the middle of the block; (3) Final stage of block- 
making—marking the blocks and splitting with single blow of hammer; (4) Showing working face over 6 ft. high; (5) and 


The only other place where it is neces- 
sary to use explosives is where a break 
across the end of the grain occurs at 
edges of the “lift.” Granite splits very 
easily and very regularly in parallel 
planes at right angles to these, but with 
very great difficulty in all other direc- 
tions. 


(6) Drilling for plug and feather splitting 


Dynamite Has Little Effect on 

Georgia Granite 

One of the accompanying views shows 
a row of drill holes across one end of a 
layer of granite and a view beside it 
shows the effect of blasting such holes 
with dynamite to form a channel across 
the grain. The dynamite blows out a 


narrow trench, but the surrounding 
stone remains as solid and sound as be- 
fore. 

This illustrates as well as possible the 
difficulty of quarrying this stone for rip- 
rap or crushed-stone purposes. The 
stone having no natural seams or bed- 
ding planes requires an enormous 
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amount of explosives when quarried in 
the rough. 
Dimension Stone Methods for Crushed 

Stone 

Naturally a quarry which has been op- 
erated for dimension stone cannot be 
quarried for crushed stone without a 
complete change in operating methods 
and the destruction of the quarry face 
forever for a return to cut-stone quarry 
methods. None of the DeKalb County 
dimension stone quarrymen have felt in- 
clined to devote their quarries wholly to 
the production of crushed stone, so the 
result has been that they have clung to 
the method of plug and feather splitting, 
even where the blocks were to be later 
used in the crusher. This accounts in a 
large measure for the prices of $2.25 to 
$2.50 per ton quoted for crushed granite 
in the Atlanta market. 

The crushing plants for the most part 
are not equipped for handling stone 
larger than 16 or 18 in. in size and the 
stone is brought to them in wagons. 


Indiana Oolitic Limestone 
Business Outlook Good 

HE EFFECT OF THE WAR on the 

building stone industry is strikingly 
shown by the greatly reduced sales of 
Indiana oolitic limestone, which finds a 
market in nearly every State in the 
Union. The total quantity of this stone 
sold for building in 1918, according to 
the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, was 2,701,745 
cubic feet, valued at $1,820,167, a de- 
crease of 60 per cent in quantity and 44 
per cent in value, compared with 1917, 
the average price at the quarry rising 
from 47 to 67 cents a cubic foot. About 
three-fifths of this quantity was sold as 
trough stone, which decreased 67 per cent 
in quantity and 66 per cent in value. 
Dressed or manufactured stone de- 
creased nearly 40 per cent in quantity 
and 25 per cent in value. 

As Indiana oolitic limestone represents 
more than one-third of the total of all 
kinds of building stone sold annually, its 
Status is a fair index of the condition of 
the entire building-stone industry, and it 
may be estimated, therefore, that the 
total quantity of building stone of all 





CCIDENTS add to the cost of 

manufacture without improv- 
ing the quality of the product. Pre- 
ventable accidents affect the em- 
ployer and employee alike. They 
are unnecessary and can be reduced 
by better plant conditions, mechan- 
ical safety appliances and last, but 
not least, by the cooperation of 
the workmen secured through va- 
tious welfare measures. 
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Hand-feeding the crusher of the Arabia Granite Co.; one-man size of stone used 


kinds sold in 1918 amounted to only 
7,000,000 cubic feet, valued at about 
$6,750,000. This estimate is lower than 
the amount recorded for any year since 
1898, when statistics for building stone 
were first separately tabulated by the 
Geological Survey, and probably lower 
than that for any year since 1880, the 
earliest year for which approximately 
reliable figures are available. 


Outlook is Good 


This low ebb, however, is certain to 
be followed by a rapid rise. Although 
building of some kinds was very active 
in 1915 and 1916, the kind of high-class 
construction that calls for stone has 
been depressed since 1913. When busi- 
ness in general once emerges from its 
present state of hesitation, high-class 
building should not only become normal 
but should be in extra demand to make 
up for the five dull years just past. Fur- 
thermore, it will not be surprising if, 
after the last few years of military com- 
mercialism and of rapid construction 


of temporary buildings resulting from it, 
there should ensue a period of reaction 
in favor of buildings of higher archi- 
tectural merit, a reaction which may af- 
fect not only the larger buildings but the 
more modest public business structures 
and private dwellings. Even a partial 
realization of these prospects will re- 
store the building-stone industry to the 
prominence it has always maintained 
until the recent subnormal period: 


One-Third of Pennsylvania 
Farmers Use Lime 

TATISTICS for 1918 show that about 

30 per cent of all the farmers in the 
State of Pennsylvania used some form 
of lime for agricultural purposes. The 
average consumption per farmer, how- 
ever, was only 160 bushels, as compared 
with 210 bushels in 1917. The decrease 
is attributed to war conditions—labor 
scarcity and transportation difficulties— 
rather than any decrease of interest in 
agricultural line. 
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Simple Method of Drying 
Stone Before Pulverizing 

METHOD of drying phosphate 

rock, before crushing and pulveriz- 
ing it, is practiced in Tennessee, which, 
while it may be crude, is yet effective 
and requires no machinery. The same 
method, of course, could be used by 
agricultural limestone operators to dry 
quarry stone in damp weather and thus 
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make it possible to operate continuously. 

All that is required is a roof of some 
kind and a dry spot of ground. The 
pieces of stone are roughly stacked in 
the form of a rude kiln over a sufficient 
amount of cord wood to accomplish the 
purpose, which, of course, is not to cal- 
cine the material but merely to drive out 
excessive moisture. 


The amount of wood required will de- 
































Close-up of simple rock drying method practised in Tennessee 
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pend upon conditions and the character 
of the material. In the phosphate fields 
the fire lasts from 24 to 48 hours. 

The material has to be stacked by 
hand and the expense is much more than 
where a rotary or tower dryer is used, 
but the scheme could be used in emer- 
gencies of very wet material or very wet 
weather, where the plant employees draw 
their pay whether they are busy or not, 


To Practice Economy in the 
Upkeep of Wire Ropes 

HE EXPENSE OF UPKEEP of the 

wire ropes is necessarily large, but 
much expense can be obviated by the se- 
lection of sheaves of proper size. The 
diameter of the running sheave, if pos- 
sible, should be at least forty times the 
diameter of the rope; thus, for a 1-in. 
rope a sheave having a diameter of 40 
in. should be used. It is of course im- 
practicable with some equipment to 
carrry out this proportion. However, in 
many instances where large lines and 
small sheaves are used the life of rope 
would be lengthened if the rope were 
smaller. This factor is less important in 
standing ropes, or those used as guys. 
The strength of a rope where it bends 
around the sheave diminishes directly as 
the size of the sheave is decreased, that 
is, the bending stress around a 12-in. 
sheave is twice as much as around a 24- 
in. sheave. 

Almost as important as the selection 
of the proper kind of rope is the care 
given it in use. A proper lubricant, of 
which there are a number on the mar- 
ket, should be freely employed and will 
increase the life of the rope. 


Manganese Sheaves 


Manganese sheaves are easier on the 
ropes as they wear smoothly and in the 
grooves there is an absence of the ridges 
so common on cast-iron sheaves after 
they have become worn. Each sheave 
should be ground in the bore and a 
bronze or an iron bushing should be 
pressed in. Cast-steel sheaves are pref- 
erable if they are not subjected to wear. 

The use of a socket on a rope in a per- 
manent position is good practice pro- 
vided the rope is properly put in place. 
The end of the wire should be spread 
out and washed with muriatic acid, then 
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’ placed in the socket and zinc or spelter 


poured in. Lead or babbit should not be 
ysed nor should the wire be bent back. 
The object of using zinc or spelter is 
that either fuses to the wire, whereas 
jead depends upon the friction between 
it and the wires for holding power. Fail- 
yre to fasten a rope properly in the 
socket has been the cause of several se- 
rious accidents. 


Overheating of Rock-Breaker 
Pitmans 


EATING OF THE PITMAN in the 
swinging jaw type of rock breaker 
is common, and usually results from 
faulty or uneven bearing surface, ineffi- 
cient lubrication, dirty lubricant, and un- 
protected grease cups or oil reservoirs. 
Troubles arising from such causes may 
be reduced to a certain extent, but, 
nevertheless, the heating usually per- 
sists, despite ordinary precautions and 
normal attention. Water-cooled pitmans 
are desirable, and there is no particular 
reason why they should be considered 
only with large sizes and types of such 
machines. As a matter of fact, condi- 
tions around the primary crushing de- 
partment of a small plant are usually 
conducive to overheating of bearings, 
and the duty expected is often contin- 
; uous and, comparatively speaking, se- 
vere. 





Question Box 


OT a problem you want help 
on? Send it in. We will agree 
to find some operating man who 


can answer it. 
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Electric Power Cables in 
Quarries and Pits 


OWER CABLES for operating elec- 

tric well drills and other pieces of 
movable machinery in quarries and 
gravel pits are frequently laid on the 
ground. This is a bad practice, both be- 
cuuse it shortens the life of the cable 
and causes loss of power through possi- 
ble short circuits and grounding and be- 





—_ 








One of the tripods used to carry power 
cables in France Stone Co. quarries 


cause it is dangerous to the workmen. 

In wet weather particularly it is 
dangerous to have a cable carrying from 
250 to 440 volts around under foot. 
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There is always sure to be some place 
where the insulation is worn off or worn 
thin. 

To overcome all these disadvantages 
a simple tripod tower has been used at 
all the quarries of the France Stone Co. 
and allied companies for some time. A 
detail drawing is shown herewith and 
also a view of one in use. 

The platform of the tower is anchored 
with pieces of rock loaded on it tem- 
porarily, but the whole tower is easily 
moved from one location to another as 
the occasion demands. 

The amount of material required to 
make one tripod is as follows. 

2 %4x4%4-in. machine bolts. 

2 ¥%x6-in. carriage bolts. 

2 %x7-in. carriage bolts. 

2 ¥Y%-in. washers. 

4 ¥%-in. washers. 

3 %x3%-in. coach screws. 

3 No. 3 W. G. insulators. 

2 pieces lumber 2x4 in. x 16 ft. 

¥% piece lumber, 2x4-in. x 18 ft. 

1 screw hook, No. 602, B.-B. Co. 

3 ft. lumber, 1x12-in. 

2 coats of paint. 

This tripod tower was designed by D. 
M. Yambert, electrical engineer of the 
France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Sun Strokes in Quarry and Pit 
Operation 


HE SUPREME COURT of Massa- 

chusetts has decided that an employe 
who sustains injury from sunstroke 
while working in a sand and gravel pit, 
where he is subjected to a greater dan- 
ger of sunstroke than the ordinary out- 
side worker, cannot recover under the 
workmen’s compensation act if he could 
leave the work when he felt affected by 
the heat. 
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Working sketch of tripod tower for electric power cables in quarries and gravel pits 
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Washed Sand and Gravel Are Best For 
Gravel Road Building 


Quality of Materials Is Just as Important for Good Results as When They Are Used 


T THE PRESENT TIME when 

there is so much talk of permanent 
pavements and main market roads, one 
wonders what is to become of the farmer 
who is so situated that his farm lies 
away from the line of the hard pave- 
ment and who can only reach it by tra- 
versing perhaps a mile or two of dirt and 
mud. 

No one doubts the wisdom of select- 
ing the most durable pavements where 
the traffic is fast and heavy, but the 
present cost of placing a brick or con- 
crete pavement is such that it is out 
of the question to think of giving every 
man a hard road outlet without in effect 
mortgaging the land and income of the 
people for years to come. Besides com- 
mon sense demands that the roads be 
built to keep in mind the volume and 
weight of traffic existing at present and 
what might be expected for several 
years to come. 

The Place of the Gravel Road 

There are many taxpayers in our sev- 
eral communities who declare that the 
day of the gravel road is past and cite 
the fact that many of our main roads 
carrying heavy traffic have become rut- 
ted, pitted and chucky in the winter 
time and rocky and dusty in the summer. 
But they do not also state the fact that 
most of these main roads were built 
twenty or thirty years ago, and that at 
the time of building no suitable drains 
were provided and what drains may 
have been built at the time of construc- 
tion have perhaps filled up; and in many 
places the present center line of the 
roadway may be lower than the side 
drains, thus giving no drainage whatever. 
In those days no attention was given, as 
a rule, to the quality or grading of the 
road material. Everything was called 
gravel that ranged from fine sand to 
small boulders. Nor was any care taken 
to restrict the amount of clay or other 
materials in the wearing surface. 

This type of road under our present 
day traffic is bound to “go to pieces,” 
and it is only a question of time until 
such roads are in the discard. But gravel 
roads have been built and will continue 
to be constructed that, with reasonable 
attention, will prove highly satisfactory 
improvements. The trend today on con- 
struction of gravel roads is for hard, 
durable and well graded materials, with 
all excess dirt screened or washed out 


for Concrete Aggregates 





By J. R. Gregory 
County Engineer and Surveyor, 
Warren County, Indiana 





and the sand only retained in the proper 
proportions. 


Warren County Experience With 
Washed Gravel 


The first road in this county (Warren 
County, Indiana) constructed entirely of 
graded and washed materials was the 
Johnson Gravel Road. built in the years 
1908 and 1909. It is 4.47 miles long and 
was constructed for the contract price 
of $10,739. 

It is impossible to give the exact cost 
of maintenance, for the reason that dur- 
ing the first six years after the road 
was constructed no record was kept of 
the amount spent on each road separ- 
ately, and later accounts kept by the 
highway maintenance department of the 
county show only amounts drawn for 
grading and dragging. However, I know 
it to be a fact that this road for the 
ten years it has been traveled since 
construction has not had spent upon it 
more than an average of $20 per mile 
per year. 

Yet this road for years was the only 
improved road that carried the automo- 
bile traffic throughout the county be- 
tween two cities of 30,000 population. 
Over this road is carried each year a 
considerable tonnage of grain from a 
large producing district, and in addition 
thousands of cubic yards of gravel have 
been hauled over it. Also, within the 
last few years the railroad station sit- 
uated at the center of the road has be- 
come a shipping point for a large amount 
of ties and logs. By necessity, this tim- 
ber was transported over this highway. 

It is true that during one very dry 
summer, besides carrying the normal 
traffic of the community, several thou- 
sand yards of gravel were also hauled 
during a comparatively short time, and 
the road surface in places was broken 
up and appeared in very bad condition. 
However, after this rush was over, the 
road gravel was graded back into place, 
and the rains and travel soon placed it 
in as good condition as before. Had the 
original materials not been free from an 
excess of clay, it is my opinion that 


the road would never have held up as 
well as it did nor have remained in its 
present condition with the amount of 
traffic now on it. 


Largest Size Material 2 Inch 


Since this road was built we have con- 
structed several additional gravel roads 
of washed materials in the county, and 
we have found that it is best to have 
all rock that will not pass a 2-in. ring 
screened out and crushed to 1%-in, 
pieces and dust. This product is then 
placed back in the main body of the 
material, which has _ been _ washed, 
screened and graded, and as the gravel 
is loaded into the cars the proper 
amount of sand is added. 

The sand in no case should be less 
than 35% of the total volume nor more 
than 40%. This mixture we find packs 
much more readily under traffic, gives a 
strong bond and tends to hold the road 
material on the road in better shape 
than gravel containing a high per cent 
of rounded particles such as one finds 
in the common run of bank gravel. 

Another good point in favor of the 
washed gravel for road purposes, is the 
fact that when packed it presents and 
holds a smooth hard surface that is not 
found in our gravel roads which con- 
tain a high per cent of clay binder. 


Raised Roadbed Best Construction 


All gravel roads in this county are of 
the surfaced type, some having graded 
a small berm next to the base of the 
gravel to prevent the materials from 
spreading. We find that this gives us 
better results than the trench gravel 
road for our ordinary country highways 
for the grade is sloped sufficiently to 
cause the water to drain well to the 
side drains, which are made ample to 
remove all surface water to the outlet. 
With the surface gravel roads it is much 
easier to work the road materials into 
shape with drag or grader without pick- 
ing up sod and soil and dropping them 
upon the roadway to form mud holes 
later. Surface gravel roads as a rule, 
all other conditions being the same, re- 
main more firm and the grade dries out 
much faster than trench gravel roads 
in cases where sub-drains are not used. 

Gravel roads will continue indefinitely 
to be built as feeders for our main trunk 
lines. But we must use the best mate- 
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rials and provide adequate drainage. 


should Be Guaranteed 

Proper grading and elimination of all 
excess clay and other materials deleter- 
ious to the completed work should be 
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guaranteed. Good sharp materials, in 
both sand and gravel, will be found to 
be more satisfactory to the endurance and 
smoothness of the finished surface. And 
finally, the saving in interest alone on 
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first cost of a good gravel road over 
that of a hard pavement will several 
times over more than maintain and keep 
the road in first class condition, if proper 
superintendence is provided. 
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Ohio Silica Sand Men Show Interest in 


Compensation Insurance 


Believe State Industrial Commission Is Overcharging Them—Specifications for 


T THE REGULAR MEETING of 

the American Sand Association, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May 14, the chief 
subject discussed was the cost of work- 
men’s compensation or employers’ lia- 
bility insurance under the state insur- 
ance plan of the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission. 

As with the limestone quarrymen, 
whose case is discussed in Rock Prop- 
ucts, April 26, and elsewhere in this is- 
sue, the silica-rock quarrymen, repre- 
sented by the American Sand Associa- 
tion, have been undergoing steady in- 
creases in insurance rates, which, added 
to the doubling of the payrolls in the 
last year or two, has put the cost of in- 
dustrial insurance beyond all reason, 
they believe. 


Losses Exceed Premiums 


At present they are paying the same 
tates as limestone quarrymen, namely, 
$4.10 per $100 of payroll; and their ex- 
perience statistics show losses in excess 
of the 1918 premiums. Several members 
of the association gave the experience 
of their own companies, which showed 
premium payments far in excess of their 
losses. 

A resolution was adopted requesting 
the secretary of the association, Hubert 
B. Fuller, to pursue the matter further, 
to collect the experience records of the 
members, and to attempt to find where 
the leak was. 


Specifications for Foundry Sand 


Considerable discussion was aroused 
by the reading of an editorial from 
“Foundry,” in which the lack of pre- 
cise knowledge of foundry sands was 
Pointed out. Up to this time it seems 
that the producers of foundry and mold- 
ng sands have taken no active interest 
M getting at this problem, although it 
has received some attention from foun- 
dry men, 

It Was voted to cooperate with the 
merican Foundrymens’ Association in 


Foundry Sand Discussed 


an attempt to arrive at some standard 
specifications and definitions of foundry 
and molding sands. It was also decided 
to have the secretary of the association 
join the American Society for Testing 
Materials, and to bring to the attention 
of that organization the desirability of 
working out some standard specifications 
for sands. 


Co-operate with Illinois Association 


One of the guests of the meeting was 
Paul L. Vittur, Ottawa, IIl., secretary 
of the Silica Sand Association of IIli- 
nois, who spoke on the possibilities of 
the two silica sand associations co- 
operating for specific purposes. Each 





Hubert B. Fuller 


Secretary of American Sand (Silica) 
Association 


association has taken out associate mem- 
bership in the other association and 
there has been some visiting back and 
forth. It was voted to hold the next 
meeting of the American Sand Associa- 
tion in Chicago and in conjunction with 
a meeting of the Silica Sand Association 
of Illinois. 

Other matters discussed at the meet- 
ing were the general business conditions 
in the silica sand industry, which have 
undergone something of a slump since 
the end of the war activity in iron and 
steel. 

One of the guests of the meeting was 
the editor of Rock Propucts, who spoke 
on conditions and prospects in the allied 
rock products industries and the aims 
and purposes of trade associations. In 
this connection there was considerable 
discussion of the open-price policy of 
competition, but no definite action was 
taken toward its adoption by the asso- 
ciation. 


Sand for Sand-Blast 


HE FOLLOWING QUALITIES are 
desirable for sand for use in foundry 
sand-blast work, according to H. D. 
Gates, Hagerstown, Md., in an address 
before the Newark Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation: 

“Various classes «! sand are now 
mined and graded for sand-blast use, 
and with the abrasive, as with the equip- 
ment, the better the quality the greater 
economy and efficiency. The sand which 
is hard, sharp, clean, with the least dis- 
integration, not only shows longest life 
and highest abrasive quality, but creates 
less dust. River or bank sands are rarely 
economical, even at lowest first cost. 
Ocean sands are quite satisfactory, but 
undoubtedly the white silica sands where 
available are most desirable. In fact, by 
their hardness they 
would undoubtedly prove most econom- 
ical at a considerably higher first cost.” 


and uniformity 
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The Illinois Sand and Gravel Producers 


Association Officers of New Live Organization 











M. D. Schaff, Springfield, president 


S AN EXAMPLE of effective or- 
ganization, one might confidently 
point to the successful formation of the 
Illinois Sand and Gravel Producers’ As- 
sociation. Yesterday, unknown among 
producers; today, assuming a position 
among leaders in business organizations. 
It has a record of achievement in or- 
ganization that stands unequalled. In 
two short years, while barely attracting 
any notice beyond those actually ap- 
proached on the matter, it has taken into 
its fold nearly every producer of sand 
and gravel in Illinois outside of the 
purely Chicago district, and that district 
it left entirely alone. The membership 
roll discloses members from Indiana, 
Missouri and Iowa, those who do busi- 
ness in Illinois or have pits in that state. 
But greater than this feat of organi- 
zation is the harmonious character of 
the organization—the members have all 
gotten together in a whole-hearted spirit 
of cooperation. They have agreed and 
have obtained memberships on the prin- 
ciple of helping one another. They have 
outlined a program of cooperative ef- 
fort and have established headquarters 
in Springfield, where their business di- 
rector, Ben Stone, is in charge. Here 
and through him the many plans will be 
worked out. 

The successful completion of the or- 
ganization might be fairly credited to its 
officers, past and present, but these same 
officers, while admitting their participa- 
tion in developing the association, mod- 
estly point to the willingness and spirit 


of helpfulness of the membership as 
counting for so much in its success. 


M. D. Schaff 


M. D. Schaff, at the head of the Vir- 
ginia Timber Co., Springfield, is presi- 
dent of the association. 

For many years, up to the time he en- 
tered the sand and gravel business, Mr. 
Schaff was division superintendent of the 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad. 
When, through some legal enactment, 
the railroad had to dispose of its rail- 
road ballast deposit, Mr. Schaff and Mr. 
Sowers, also of the same railroad, bought 
it. The pit, in which they have built 
three plants, is at Crescent, near Pekin. 

Previous to the taking over of the sand 
pit, Mr. Schaff and Mr. Sowers had or- 
ganized the Virginia Timber Co., of Vir- 





James P. Pearson, Moline, vice-president 


ginia, Ill., a lumber concern which pro- 
duced railroad ties and mine props. They 
retained the name for the sand and 
gravel business. 


James P. Pearson 


James P. Pearson, vice-president of 
the association, is one of the leading 
business men of Moline, Ill. His activi- 
ties are numerous and his name is found 
on the directorates of many corporations. 

The Moline Consumers Co., of which 
he is president and manager, was organ- 
ized two years ago by the consolidation 
of the Moline Sand Co. and the Moline 
Channel Ice Co., both old and prosper- 
ous concerns. The Moline Sand Co. be- 
gan business eleven years and the ice 
company twenty-nine years ago. As both 





these concerns had been organized and 
developed under the direction of Mr, 
Pearson, who was manager and pregj- 
dent of both from the beginning, the 
consolidation presented no difficult prob- 
lem. The company owns a gravel plant 
in Moline and another in Ottawa. 

Mr. Pearson is also president of the 
Western Mausoleum Co., president of the 
Moline Oil Co. and vice-president of the 
Mechanics & Merchants Savings Bank. 

“I have been in business nearly thirty 
years and am rather old in the business, 
but still young—only fifty,” he says. His 
experience evidently has taught him the 
value of cooperation. 


J. C. Brandt 


J. C. Brandt, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, is general manager of the 
Lincoln Sand & Gravel Co., Lincoln, Ill. 
Previous to assuming this position, he 
held that of manager of the Sabula Sand 
& Gravel Co., Sabula, Ia., one of the se- 
ries of four plants owned by the same 
company of which he is now general 
manager. Mr. Brandt is an enthusiastic 
and hard worker for the association and 
has given considerable of his time to it. 


His associate, V. O. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the four companies and a di- 
rector of the association, says of him: 
“Mr. Brandt is happily married, has no 
bad habits and spends his money on Bos- 
ton Bulls. At present he has but one 
ambition—to see freight rates on min- 
eral aggregates reduced to a fair basis.” 


J. C. Brandt, Lincoln, secretary 
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Silica Rock Industry Holds Nearly All 
lts Great Pre-War Gain 


Production Analyzed For First Time to Show Various Uses and Their Relative 


HE GANISTER OR SILICA ROCK 

used in the United States in 1918 for 
making silica brick ferrosilicon, and fur- 
nace and converter linings amounted to 
1,273,800 short tons, valued at $1,668,192, 
according to statistics compiled under 
the direction of G. F. Loughlin, of the 
United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. The quantity 
produced is 2 per cent less than that 
produced in 1917, and the decrease shows 
a check on the rapid development of 
this industry, which in 1917 and 1916 in- 
creased its output 51 and 50 per cent, re- 
spectively, over that of the previous 
years. In 1918 the value increased 23.5 
per cent; in 1917 it increased 155 per 
cent, and in 1916, 58 per cent. In 1918 
the average price per ton was $1.31; in 
1917 it was $1.04; and in 1916 it was 62 
cents. The advance in price in 1918, as 
in 1917, was due mainly to increase in 
the cost of production, and the decrease 
in outpnt was due to scarcity of labor 
and the cessation of demand after the 
armistice was signed, in November, 
1918, 


First Record of Output by Uses 


In 1918, for the first time, the statis- 
tics of ganister were assembled to show 
the production of the stone according to 
uses, and the result is given as follows: 

In 1918, 55 plants reported operations, 
30 of which were in Pennsylvania, 6 in 
Wisconsin, 5 in Colorado, and 3 in Ohio; 
and the remaining plants in 8 other 
states, in none of which were there more 
than two companies. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania produced 77 per cent of 
the total output in 1917 and 67 per cent 
in 1918, Pennsylvania’s production for 
the last three years being as follows: 


E Average 
Year Quantity Value _ price per 
Short tons ton 
I 93M 675,424 $ 410,541 $0.61 
. ie 1,001,630 1,114,696 1.11 
er 853,724 1,134,617 1.34 


These figures show an increase in 
quantity of 48.3 per cent in 1917 and 
a decrease of 14.7 per cent in 1918. The 
Value, however, increased 171 per cent 
in 1917 and 1.8 per cent in 1918. About 
81 per cent of the total output in 1918 
was used in the manufacture of fire 
brick, about 13 per cent for furnace and 
Converter linings, and 6 per cent for 
ferrosilicon. Pennsylvania is the largest 
Producer of each of these products, 30 
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plants reporting operations in 1918, of 
which 4 were new. One plant that was 
working in 1917 was idle in 1918. Hunt- 
ingdon County produced 417,252 short 
tons, valued at $517,907, of which all but 
a very small part, sold for furnace and 
converter linings, was used for silica 
brick. Blair County produced 261,459 
short tons, valued at $364,830, of which 
209,189 short tons, valued at $281,960, 
was used for silica brick, and the re- 
mainder, except a small quantity used for 
furnace and converter linings, went into 
ferrosilicon. Bedford County, with an 
output of 105,347 tons, valued at $128,- 
654, used a small quantity for ferrosili- 
con and about equal quantities for silica 
brick and furnace and converter linings. 
The remainder of the output of Penn- 
sylvania came from Carbon, Center, 
Fayette, Lancaster, Lawrence, Mercer, 
Mifflin, and Somerset counties. 


Wisconsin 

The production of ganister in Wis- 
consin, where 6 plants were in opera- 
tion, increased 24 per cent in quantity 
and 82 per cent in value in 1918. Prac- 
tically all the output was used in mak- 
ing silica brick, a small portion being 
used for furnace and converter linings. 
The producing localities were Grand 
Rapids, Wood County; and Ableman, 
Devils Lake, and North Freedom, Sauk 
County. 
Ohio 

Ohio, the third largest producer, re- 
ported sales of 47,420 tons of stone, 
valued at $101,681, all used for furnace 
and converter linings. This stone, un- 
like that produced in the other states re- 


porting sales of ganister, is not quartsite 
but the well-known sandstone of north- 
ern Ohio, used principally as a building 
stone or for making grindstones. The 
producing localities were Leavittsburg, 
Trumbull County, and Amherst and 
North Amherst, Lorain County. This is 
the first time that the total production 
of this stone for this use has been re- 
ported. 


Colorado 


Colorado, the only other State whose 
output can be reported separately, pro- 
duced 43,051 short tons, valued at $56,- 
163, in 1918. These figures show an in- 
crease of 22 per cent in quantity and 75 
per cent in value over 1917. This stone 
all came from the vicinity of Canon 
City, Fremont County, and from Stone 
City, Pueblo County. More than half 
of the product is used for silica brick 
and most of the remainder is sold to 
steel plants for furnace lining, only a 
small portion being used in the manu- 
facture of ferrosilicon. 


Other States 

The production of ganister in Illinois, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia increased in both quantity and 
value, and that of Alabama and New 
York decreased. Minnesota, for the first 
time, reported the sale of blocks for 
furnace and converter linings from the 
quarries at Sandstone, Pine County. The 
material quarried near Rock Run, Chero- 
kee County, Ala., was used in the manu- 
facture of fire brick. Illinois produced 
a cherty rock, locally called “novacu- 
lite,” in Eleco and Tamms, Alexander 
County, which was used in the manu- 











Production of ganister in 1918. 
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Furnace and con- 
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Ferrosilicon. 
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1, 005, 088 | 1, 262,156 
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Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. 

TIMI << oc oki ccccansescases ‘ $885, 164 110, 831 | $159,726 54,788 | $89,727 853,724 | $1,134,617 
We iecasckéncccenakoenssesaes 254, 602 282,224 21, 822 , fo ae | PRE CESS 276, 42: 303, 760 
| ea el Eee! Fier 47,420 | 101,681 !........... 47,420 101, 681 
LC, SE ee 25, 627 43,106 17,424 13, 057 (2) | (a) 43,051 56, 163 
West Virginia, Maryland, Ténnessee 14, 818 18,216 () 6,486 | 10,588 21, 304 29, 
Undistributed d.. 2.2.0.2... ....ce ee 22,206 | 32, 705 : 9,581 | 9,462 | 31, 87 42, 167 
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b Included under silica brick. 
¢ Included under ferrosilicon. 





« Included under furnace and converter linings. 


@ Includes Alabama, Illinois, Minnesota, New York, and South Dakota. 
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facture of silica brick. The product of 
Maryland came from the vicinity of 
Cresapton, Allegany County, and was 
used in the manufacture of ferrosilicon. 
The quarry at Bloomington, Garrett 
County, was idle in 1918. In New York 
ganister was quarried near Johnstown, 
Fulton County, and was used in the 
manufacture of ferrosilicon. The prod- 
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uct of South Dakota was quarried near 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha County, and was 
used about equally in the manufacture 
of silica brick and ferrosilicon, though 
a quantity of cut jasper was sold for 
furnace and converter linings. Tennes- 
see produced a small quantity of ganister 
in the neighborhood of Alton Park, 
Hamilton County, which was used for 
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furnace lining. West Virginia more than 
tripled its production in 1918, and the 
value of its product was nearly six times 
as much as in 1917. It was quarried at 
Great Cacapon and Berkeley Springs, 
Morgan County, and was used in the 
manufacture of silica brick and ferrosifj- 


con. 





ee 





Cement and Gypsum Sales in 
Canada, 1917-18 


ORONTO, Ont.—Cement sold from 

Canadian cement mills in 1918 brought 
an average of $1.97 per bbl., as com- 
pared with 1917 when an average of $1.62 
per bbl. was obtained. The decrease in 
the quantity sold was 1,177,007 bbls. or 
24.68 per cent and a total decrease of 
$647,743 or 8.38 per cent. This is due 
to the stoppage of all public works in 
1918 due to war effort. In 1919 there are 
a great many immense undertakings 
planned and the output of cement will, 
of necessity, be greatly enlarged. 


Sales by Provinces 


Sales of cement from mills in Quebec 
in 1918 were 1,564,360 bbls., valued at 
$3,003,571; in Ontario of 1,220,003 bbls., 
valued at $1,976,815 and from Manitoba, 
Alberta, and British Columbia 807,118 
bbls., valued at $2,096,117. 


Total Made 


The total quantity of cement made in 
1918 was 3,417,660 bbls. as compared 
with 4,987,255 bbls. in 1917, a decrease 
of 1,569,595 bbls. or 31.47 per cent. 

Stocks of cement on hand January 1, 
1918, were 1,660,406 bbls. and at the end 
of December, 1918, had been reduced to 
1,480,565 bbls. 


Total Imports of Cement 


The total imports of cement in 1918 
were 20,695 cwt. equivalent to 5,913 bbls. 
of 350 Ibs. each, valued at $19,851, or an 
average of $3.36 per bbl. as compared 
with imports of 8,580 bbls. valued at 
$19,646 or an average of $2.29 per bbl. 
in 1917, 

The total consumption of cement, 
therefore, disregarding a small export 
was 3,603,414 bbls. as compared with 
a consumption of 4,777,068 bbls. in 1917, 
showing a decrease of 1,173,654 bbls. or 
24.57 per cent. 


Gypsum Production Low in 1918 


Because of the general cessation of 
building activities during the war, the 
production of gypsum also fell in 1918 to 
less than one quarter the tonnage mined 
in 1913. 


The total quantity of gypsum block 


quarried in 1918 was 155,298 tons of 
which 88,748 tons were calcined. The 
shipments of all grades totaled 152,287 
tons valued at $823,006, and included 


lump gypsum, 43,728 tons valued at $47,- 
727; crushed, 25,074 tons, $55,079; fine 
ground, 4,558 tons, $12,621; and calcined, 
78,927 tons, $707,579. 

By provinces the shipments were: 
Nova Scotia, 49,365 tons, $115,976; New 
Brunswick, 27,225 tons, $214,114; On- 
tario, 38,214 tons, $151,564, and Manitoba, 
37,483 tons, $341,352. 


Gypsum Production in 1917 


In 1917 the quantity quarried was 365,- 
659 tons, of which 97,667 tons were cal- 
cined. The shipments included: Lump, 
223,760 tons valued at $246,774; crushed, 
32,305 tons, $51,869; fine ground, 4,843 
tons, $19,222; and calcined, 75,424 tons, 
$564,119; or a total of 336,332 tons valued 
at $881,984. 

The average number of men employed 
in 1918 was 435 and wages paid $273,728 
as compared with 774 men employed and 
$445,128 paid in wages in 1917. 

Gypsum Exports 


Exports of crude gypsum were 67,824 
tons value at $80,843, and of gypsum 
ground, value, $101,618. The correspond- 
ing exports in 1917 were: Crude gyp- 
sum, 224,423 tons valued at $245,182 and 
ground gypsum, value, $146,384. 

The imports of gypsum of all grades 
during 1917 were valued at $22,065 and 
included: Crude gypsum, 112 tons, 
$2,015; ground gypsum, 79 tons, $1,836, 
and plaster of Paris,, 1,095 tons, $18,214. 
The total value of the imports in 1917 
was $35,460. 


U.S. Engineer Writes of Army 
Road Making in France 


HAT the men who have seen ser- 

vice in France will lend their influ- 
ence to every movement for building 
“better roads and more of them” when 
they return to the United States is the 
opinion of Major D. D. Guilfoil, com- 
manding the First Battalion of the 108th 
Engineers, in a letter to J. A. Sauerman 
of Chicago. 

From Echternach, Luxembourg, under 
date of January 22, he writes as follows: 

“That Illinois bond issue sounds good 
to me. Really believe that you will find 
an increase in the demands for more 
road improvements when the army gets 
back for there is not a man over here 
who personally has not experienced the 
benefits of good roads and the discom- 


forts of bad ones. What is more, it has 
been brought home to them in such a 
way that the war side of it will be en- 
tirely removed and they will want the 
good roads purely from an economic 
point of view. 

“T have built roads out of every con- 
ceivable material. There is one little 
ruined French village that once had a 
fine large church. This church together 
with all the other buildings had been 
more or less shot to pieces. Mostly 
more. Today you will find the church 
and several other buildings are the com- 
ponent parts of a very fine road that 
we built through that section when our 
troops advanced. Many and many a 
time have I thanked whoever is to blame 
for the fact that nearly all the villages 
are built of stone. When we arrived 
at that spot the road had entirely disap- 
peared, shell holes and road mines for 
1 kilometer, and the Boche had flooded 
the section with 18 inches of water. 
Three hours after we put over the first 
horse transport and seven hours after 
we put over a train of 65 motor trucks. 
You see we couldn’t wait for material 
to come up from the rear.” 

Major Guilfoil is well known in the 
Chicago territory as sales engineer for 
Sauerman Bros. He was First Sergeant 
in the original Company A, First Bat- 
talion, I. N. G., which was organized 
in 1911-1912 by Col. Henry A. Allen and 
H. B. Sauerman, who was the command- 
ing officer from 1912 to 1915. This or- 
ganization was the nucleus of the 108th 
Regiment of Engineers which was re- 
cruited in Chicago and sailed for Brest, 
France, in May, 1918. Major Guilfoil 
served as Captain of Company “C” of 
this regiment in the Verdun sector and 
was promoted to Major in October, 1918. 


Cuba Promising Field for 
Cement Makers 
S° LOUIS, Mo.—The great opportu- 
nity for American industry in Cuba, 
especially as regards cement production, 
was discussed by P. T. Bolz, president 
of the Bolz Cooperage Co., upon his re- 
turn from Cuba recently. “One of the 
recent developments is the construction 
of two cement plants in Cuba with a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 barrels a day,” he said. 
“Cement sells for $5.00 a barrel there, 
but at that price it is cheaper than 1m- 
ported cement. 
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Ground Limestone and Raw Rock 
r hosphate 
Nature's Fertilizers for Increased Crop Yields 
INELY GROUND LIMESTONE The limestone was applied in light, 


AND ROCK PHOSPHATE applied 
to the normal soils of the United States 
markedly increase the yield of crops at 
a profit to the farmer. This has been 
confirmed repeatedly by the results ob- 
tained by practical farmers of Illinois 
and by the large mass of data accumu- 
lated on teh experimental farms of the 
University of Illinois. For example dur- 
ing 1918 the average yield of wheat ob- 
tained from ten experimental farms in 
“Egypt” with different treatments were 
as follows: 


Bushels 
Te) CRG O NINN ss Gos ccbiencsee cidtecenca cle siseaadssueckomme sens 6.2 
OEMAMIC - TMES OE 5. esis sniasecesicsonacens eget entas . 8.0 
Organic matter and limestone........................ 16.0 
Organic matter, limestone and phosphate.... 20.0 
Increase for limestone ................- ee eee 8 
Increase for PROGPTBte nic. cii..cccccceiciecicscccus 4 


On fourteen experimental farms in the 
corn belt of Illinois the following re- 
sults were obtained by the use of na- 
ture’s fertilizers: 


DOM | ce | ea a ne eae nF Re ey Poe 29. 
Organic manure .. 

Organic manure anl limestone .....................- 36.1 
ricreek: TO TIN asin sncecaacccts veecesmeestcnccee 3.6 
Increase for phosphate ...................ecccssessseeeeszee 4.6 


These results were obtained by the 
yearly application of 1,000 Ibs. of finely 
ground limestone and 500 Ibs. of finely 
ground natural rock phosphate. 


Returns Farmer 500 to 700 Per Cent 


The cost of limestone and phosphate 
applied will vary with the year and loca- 
tion of the farm. However, using the 
maximum prices of the present time of 
limestone $2 per ton and phosphate of 
$9 per ton the annual cost of the ma- 
terials used to get the above results 
would .be limestone $1 and phosphate 
$2.25 or total $3.25. This investment, 
with wheat at $2 per bushel would yield 
a return of $24 when applied to land in 
southern Illinois and $16.40 when applied 
to land in the Illinois corn belt. 


Of course in this time of high and 
variable prices it may be dangerous to 
draw general deductions from the use of 
these prices, but it may easily be seen 
that handsome profits were obtained by 
the use .of limestone and phosphate in 
the growth of wheat. Similar results 
are obtained by the growth of corn, oats 
and hay. 


[t should be kept in mind also that the 
amount of materials used especially in 


By Robert Stewart 


Department of Soil Fertility, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois 








the case of the phosphate are in excess 
of the immediate requirements of the 
crops and that the residual effect of the 
phosphate is also very important. Thus 
at the Ohio Station 5,000 Ibs. of rock 
phosphate per acre was used in a com- 
parison with limestone. 


Thirteen Year Test 


Director Thorne in discussing these 
results says, “During the 13 years of the 
test 5,000 Ibs. of rock phosphate have 
been used per acre, at a cost of $25 
spread on the land. It has produced a 
total increase .worth $66 per acre over 
the yield of the land that has been 
dressed with limestone instead of the 
phosphate rock. It is evident that the 
rock phosphate has been used with 
profit, and the outcome in 1917 wheat 
crop, the seventh crop since the last ap- 
plication of rock phosphate, shows that 
the returns are not all in. In this crop 
the increase from rock phosphate has 
been 11.54 bushels over the yield of the 
limed land, or 18 bushels over the prob- 
able unlimed yield, which, at $2 a bushel, 
would pay the whole phosphate bill for 
the 13 years and half as much more.” 


Degree of Fineness Necessary 


If such important practical results may 
be obtained by the use of finely ground 
limestone and phosphate it becomes a 
question of extremely great importance 
to determine the degree of fineness nec- 
essary to grind the material in order 
to get the best results. How fine should 
limestone be ground for use on acid 
soils? One of the University of Illinois 
experimental fields at Newton in Jasper 
County is devoted to experimental work 
to determine among other things the an- 
swer to this question. The work was 
commenced upon this field in 1912 with 
four specially prepared kinds of finely 
ground limestone together with burnt 
lime. The following degrees of fineness 
were employed: 





Le) Ree ee aan ee eT ee eee Y%-in. down (mill run) 
No. 2 % to 1/10-in. 
No. 3 1/10-in. down 
No. 4 1/50-in. down 





,,  ). See ee Pee ea eee Burnt lime 


medium and heavy applications of 500, 
1,000 and 2,000 Ibs. per acre per year. 
An analysis of the soil in 1916 for lime- 
stone present and acidity destroyed gave 
the following results: 

Limestone Found Pounds per acre 


yy %to 1/10-in. Burnt 
Application down 1/10-in. down 1/50-in. lime 
[eo | ere 1151 631 272 392 
Medium .......... 1613 2117 +=1025 659 648 
MIONOY ane 3899 4776 3558 3545 1822 

Acidity Destroyed 

% %to 1/10-in. Burnt 
Application down 1/10-in. down 1/50-in. lime 
| i eee 620 709 637 746 
Medium .......... 863 1059 925 855 1006 
ere 1368 1443 1458 1492 1634 


Trustworthy Tests 

These result are the average from six 
separate plots uniformily treated and 
therefore represent trustworthy results 
and may be relied upon as indicating the 
comparative value of the various kinds 
of limestone for destroying soil acidity. 
The results indicate clearly that the %- 
in. mill run product is fully as valuable 
for this purpose as the specially prepared 
material or burnt lime. We may con- 
clude therefore that the %4-in. mill run 
product is ground fine enough for addi- 
tion to acid soils. 

As a result of four years work on the 
Newton field there is no evidence that 
finely ground limestone is more effec- 
tive in correcting soil acidity than is the 
total product from a %-in. screen which 
contains both the finer material for im- 
mediate use and the coarser material for 
greater durability. This “mill run” prod- 
uct seems to be the most economical 
form to use. 


Production in Nova Scotia 
and in Quebec 
PDRODUCTION of rock products in 

Nova Scotia and Quebec provinces 


for 1917 and 1918 were as follows: 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Tons (2,000 Lbs.) 
1918 1 


917 
pS NT Ee Ee ae ee 407,048 411,575 
Gypsum—crude  .................... ia 56,816 298,108 
Gypsum—calcined  _......00.0..--..-. 5,100 10,000 
Building stone .......................... cad 6,163 24,711 


The decreases were due to scarcity of men and 
water transportation, coupled with a decrease in 
building in United States and Canada. 





QUEBEC 
Value 
1918 1917 
Feldspar and kaolin .............. $24,103 $19,969 
| eee Ce 
Ree eee 167,659 
| fee RMR, 343,588 
Limestone and marble .......... 644,755 749,592 
OS es . 87,008 161,840 
I EN Ne ae pen EASES 7,475 


Slate and flagstone................ 5,124 7,789 
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How the Commercial Fertilizer Interests 
Attack ‘‘Illinois System of Agriculture’ 


Theory and Homilies vs. Results—Not Keen for a System Which Uses Nature’s Own 
Recipe for Permanent Soil Fertility 


GRICULTURAL EXPERTS in IIli- 

nois have perfected a system of ag- 
riculture becoming famous as the “Illi- 
nois System.” The fundamentals of this 
system are described in Rock Propucts 
of March 12, page 37, and more at length 
on another page of this present issue. 
The system is briefly “Lime, Legumes 
and Phosphate.” This system has made 
Illinois the premier agricultural state of 
the Union. 

Notwithstanding results accomplished 
the Commercial Fertilizer Interests, like 
the old woman sweeping back the sea 
with her broom, continue to decry the 
use of raw rock phosphate, although 
they are compelled to acknowledge in 
some degree the virtues of lime. In the 
same manner the truth about rock phos- 
phate will come out eventually. The fol- 
lowing is typical of the criticism spread 
broadcast by the fertilizer interests (Dr. 
H. J. Wheeler) in a bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Co.: 


Certain raw rock phosphate enthu- 
siasts who first advocated the mixing of 
the phosphate with dung, in the hope of 
greatly increasing its availability, were 
extremely disappointed when the field 
experiments by Director Thorne of Ohio 
and the work by the Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions showed that the expected gain did 
not result. The failure to become avail- 
able was due to the alkaline fermentation 
which takes place in the manures when 
they are stored in such a manner that 
the valuable ammonia is best conserved. 


The next supposition was that in the 
field organic acids and nitric acid would 
develop to a sufficient extent to accom- 
plish the desired object. It is very true 
that the ammonia formed in animal 
manures at the outset is eventually 
changed to a considerable extent into 
nitric acid, but what happens to it then? 
The advocates of the use of raw rock 
phosphate assumed that the phosphate 
rock had as little chance of remaining 
undissolved by these acid compounds as 
a doughnut would have of escaping a 
crowd of hungry schoolboys. If, how- 
ever, the soil has been limed or con- 
tains naturally enough lime, magnesia, 
soda, and potash so that it is already 
alkaline or so nearly so as to be best 
adapted to the growth of most agricul- 
tural plants, the acids finally resulting 
from the fermentation of manures and 
other organic substances will unite with 
the lime and magnesia present in car- 
bonates and associated with potash and 
soda in the highly decomposable soil 
silicates, before they can make any ap- 
preciable attack upon the far more re- 
sistant raw rock phosphate. The acids, 
therefore, act much like the man who 


will not climb to the top of the cherry 
tree for fruit as long as there are plenty 
of ripe cherries which can be reached 
from the ground. 


Even in the making of superphosphate 
from phosphate rock, those phosphates 
are avoided which contain considerable 
carbonate of lime, for if they are used, 
enough acid must be added to unite with 
all of this lime before one can hope to 
decompose and render available much 
of the phosphate. The two conditions 
are, therefore, very analogous. 

Unfortunately the marked acid soil 
conditions which favor the availability 
of raw rock phosphate are highly unfa- 
vorable to the best growth of most farm 
crops. What does it avail a farmer then 
if he keeps his soil quite acid with the 
idea of thus making the raw rock phos- 











Nature’s testimonial of the value of lime- 
stone as a fertilizer—Alfalfa grow- 
ing on a limestone wall 


phate more available when such acidity 
actually prevents the production of prof- 
itable crops? To be sure some plants, 
like the cranberry and blueberry, can 
thrive best on a highly acid soil, but it 
would be folly for the farmer who is 
growing the usual crops to disregard the 
increase in yields which could be brought 
about by immediate liming. 

In this connection one is reminded that 
several years ago Deherain proposed the 
introduction of the raw rock phosphate 
into such acid soils long in advance of 
liming in order that the acids of the soil 
might have time to act upon it, but if 
the time for planting is at hand, delay 
in liming for a season, in order to ac- 
complish this, would result in a far 
greater loss in the first crop than all the 
gain hoped for from the use of the raw 
rock phosphate. Delay in liming under 
such circumstances is analogous to “sav- 
ing at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung” or like sacrificing a full course 
dinner for a prospective bit of dessert. 


It is not only true that raw rock phos- 
phate has far less value than otherwise 
when it is used on limed soil, but also 
that when the carbonate of lime and 
rock phosphate are already mixed most 
intimately, as they are in the so-called 
soft phosphates and marl phosphates, the 
probability that the phosphoric acid will 


be rendered practically available is even 
less. 

It makes no difference whether the 
raw rock phosphate is supposed to be at- 
tacked by the soil acids or whether, as 
suggested by Gedroiz, it is supposed to 
be broken up because of the “absorptive 
properties” of soils deficient in bases, 
for in either case immediate liming is 
essential to economic crop production. 
After liming this acid action or absorp- 
tive property will largely or entirely 
cease as far as its effective attack on 
raw rock phosphate is concerned. 

It was long ago shown by Stoklasa 
that bone is made more available by sub- 
jecting it to fermentation, but bone is 
a substance impregnated throughout with 
organic matter which is subject to de- 
cay. All that is necessary to be con- 
vinced of this fact is to treat a bone 
with hydrochloric acid. It will be found 
that the carbonate of lime and phosphate 
of lime can be entirely dissolved and 
nothing will remain but the organic mat- 
ter which will still retain the form of 
the original bone. With inorganic raw 
phosphate rock the condition is entirely 
different. 


In their recent excellent book on 
“Soils,” Lyon, Fippin, and Buckman 
say: 

“Tt has been found, for instance, 
that calcium carbonate decreases the 
availability of raw rock phosphate 
and bone meal.” 


This is in accord with general experi- 
ence, yet some advertisers and propa- 
gandists have endeavored to make the 
public believe that the raw rock phos- 
phate has a high value as a source of 
phosphoric acid on limed soils, even 
when the lime and phosphate are ap- 
plied in the same mixture. In this case 
science and practice coincide in showing 
that the claim of high value for raw 
rock phosphate, when used associated 
with carbonate of lime, is subject to 
serious question. 

The results secured on an acid soil 
with an acid-enduring plant do not fur- 
nish a correct basis for estimating the 
economic value of raw rock phosphate 
for ordinary crops on limed soil. 

Unlike raw phosphate, superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) is rendered far more 
effective in its action as a result of lim- 
ing. On this account it is possible to 
secure the highest yields and greatest 
economic returns bv liming and using 
complete fertilizers in which the phos- 
phoric acid is present as superphosphate. 
Liming not only increases the efficiency 
of the superphosphate but also of much 
of the ammonia and, in some cases, even 
of the potash of fertilizers, whereas it 
lessens the efficiency of the raw roc 
phosphate. In a word. the prover course 
for the farmer is to lime sufficiently at 
the outset to adapt the soil to the plants 
which are to be grown, and then to use 
fertilizers which will have a_ greater 
rather than an inferior value under such 
conditions. 
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Phosphate Rock Field Reviewed 


Summary of Conditions Last Month by W. C. Phalen of the U. S. 


Bureau of Mines 


N THE MT. PLEASANT, TENN., 

field, during ‘April there was a dis- 
position on the part of certain buyers 
to hold off with the expectation of a 
decline in prices. It seems impossible 
that the decline will materialize, unless 
there is an unexpected reduction in the 
cost of labor, coal, etc. During the 
month there were sales as high as $9, 
and the lowest quotation offered on 75 
per cent rock was $8.50, with a premium 
and deduction of 25 cents per unit. 
These prices were for washed material. 

Ground rock containing 12 to 14 per 
cent phosphorus, that is 60 to 70 per 
cent B. P. L., was offered at $7.25 to 
$9.00 per ton, of 2,000 Ibs., in bulk. 
A 68 per cent lump rock has recently 
been put on the market at prices rang- 
ing from $6 to $7 per long ton. 

Florida land pebble containing 68 per 
cent bone phosphate, f. o. b. Tampa, Fla., 
was about $5 per ton; with 75 per cent 
bone phosphate the price was $7.50 to 
$8 per ton; high-grade Florida hard rock 
containing 77 per cent bone phosphate, 
f.o.b. Florida ports, was $9 to $9.50 
per ton. 


General Conditions 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—While railroad 
statistics are not at hand, the activity in 
this field and the inquiry for unsold rock 
indicate that the requirements of phos- 
phate rock for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, acid phosphate, etc., have con- 
siderably increased since last fall; and 
the general impression is that with a re- 
duction in the price of sulphuric acid 
there will be a large demand. 


During the month of April, there were 
local announcements of two new phos- 
phate enterprises, namely, The Tennes- 
see Agricultural Chemical Co., which 
has taken over the operations of the old 
Volunteer Phosphate Co., near Center- 
ville; and the Columbia Chemical Co., 
which has purchased a tract of about 
80 acres of land on the Pulaski pike near 
Columbia. Reports are that the latter 
company is just beginning to construct 
a 3-mile railroad connection to the L. & 
N. line, and proposes to erect plants 
immediately. The company at Center- 
ville now has one grinding mill in opera- 
tion, purchased with the property, and 
is planning to add two more. 

The Armour Fertilizer Works has re- 
cently completed and started to operate 
an extensive washer plant on its Mc- 
Kennon property in the Century field. 
The Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. has 


just completed the rebuilding of both 
its washer and grinder plants, and in so 
doing has doubled its former output 
capacity. 


Ground Phosphate Rock 


All of the ground rock available up to 
the middle of April was shipped as rap- 
idly as it could be produced and loaded. 
The usual dull season then set in. This 
will, no doubt, continue until about July 
15, or until after the Illinois harvest. 
In the meantime grinding continues, and 
the material is being stored for the fall 
season, since most buyers desire their 
shipments for direct applications be- 
tween July 15 and November 1. 


This condition makes it impossible to 
fill all ground rock requirements, as the 
shipping season always finds a more or 
less serious car shortage, and an in- 
ability to handle even from storage the 
amount that could be sold. Efforts are 
being made to remedy this situation in 
Illinois by the establishment, by agricul- 
tural associations, of storage facilities 
in different communities, and by ship- 
ping to these throughout the year, the 
material to be removed by the farmers 
when they are in a position to use it. 


“If this arrangement can be effected it 


should mean an increase in the demand 
for ground rock. for direct application 
to the soil. At present the production 
and shipping facilities are insufficient to 
fill all requirements, and there is little 
or no chance to attempt even the intro- 
duction of raw ground rock into new 
fields. 


Labor is more plentiful than during 
the past year, but there has been no 
reduction in wages from those paid dur- 
ing the war. Just at present, between 
seasons, the demand for rock is being 
supplied, and material is being stored 
for later consumption, but it is doubtful 
whether labor conditions will be such as 
to insure a sufficient supply to be stored 
to meet the summer and fall demand. 


The Industry in Florida 


In the Florida phosphate industry, one 
of the factors of first importance is the 
shipping situation. The export busi- 
ness showed a marked increase during 
April, as compared with March, but it 
is still comparatively quiet as few bot- 
toms are available, and the price for 
these is high. The export business is 
continuous generally throughout the 
year, and is not seasonal. It is, more- 
over, usually carried on in raw rock, 
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which is stocked abroad and converted 
into acid phosphate as it is needed. This 
year more than usual acid phosphate is 
going abroad, because Europe has not 
had time to manufacture her normal re- 
quirements, owing to the war. A big 
demand for export rock is anticipated 
after the peace treaty is signed, as the 
soils of Europe are badly in need of 
this fertilizer material. 

Indications are that the output from 
Tunisian and Algerian phosphate mines 
in North Africa is closely sold up, and 
that there will be an excellent demand 
for Florida phosphate as soon as vessels 
can be secured at reasonable freight 
rates. 

Hard rock went principally to Norway 
and Sweden; land pebble chiefly to Neth- 
erlands; superphosphate principally to 
Denmark, Norway, and Cuba, “all other” 
to Denmark, Sweden, and Cuba. The 
March exportation was about three times 
what it was during February. Though 
normally the exportation is in raw rock, 
conditions in Europe are such that the 
acid phosphate, ready for immediate use, 
is in considerable demand, as consum- 
ers feel that no time should be lost in 
applying fertilizer to the impoverished 
soil. 


Quarrying Oil Shale—Possible 
Oil Recovery from Given 
Acreage 


OR THE PURPOSE of arriving at 

the possible recovery of oil from a 
given body of shale the following fig- 
ures may be taken: It takes about 18 
cu. ft. of shale to weigh a ton. The 
workable shales of Colorado will easily 
show an average of 40 gal. per ton. Some 
tests run as high as 100 gal. or the 
equivalent of over two barrels of oil to 
each ton of shale. To be conservative 
and for the purpose of simplifying cal- 
culations, one barrel of oil of 42 gal. 
may be taken as a reasonable estimate 
of oil recovery. 

These are 43,560 sq. ft. in an acre. Tif 
a shale ledge is not over 10 ft. thick 
there are approximately 25,000 barrels 
of oil to the acre. In many localities 
the ledges of paper shale will run 30 
to 40 ft. thick with unknown bodies of 
leaner shales below. Recent engineers’ 
report on some of the lands in the vi- 
cinity of De Beque place the possible 
oil recovery at 86,000 barrels per acre. 

In northwestern Colorado and north- 
eastern Utah the oil shale deposits un- 
derlie an area of approximately 5,500 
square miles. In Colorado they occur 
chiefly in Garfield, Rio Blanco, Mesa and 
Moffat counties, and cover 2,500 square 
miles. The towns of Grand Valley and 
De Beque, on the lines of the Denver & 
Rio Grande and Colorado Midland rail- 
roads, are the points of entrance, 
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Screening Practice in the Industries 


Different Screen Perforations and Their Particular Uses and Advantages 


ee, 





N EVERY MODERN INDUSTRY 
which involves separating and sizing 
of materials the use of a satisfactory 
screen is of the utmost importance. For 
such purposes perforated metals are be- 
coming increasingly popular owing to 
their many advantages, such as strength 
long life, and uniform size of holes. 
Before attempting to describe the use 
of perforated metals in different indus- 
trial fields a few brief words telling how 
metals are perforated might be of inter- 
est; but the modern multiple punch press 
with which the work is done is too com- 
plicated in its mechanism to allow a full 
description to be givén here. Such has 
been the improvement in the construc- 
tion of these machines during the past 
twenty-five years that where it was for- 
merly possible to perforate but a few 
holes at a time (and these holes were 
limited as to size and shape), it is now 
possible and practicable to perforate hun- 
dreds of holes and of every desired shape 
or form. Sheets of metal can be perfor- 
ated with tapered areas, with blanks and 
margins as desired and all with a de- 
gree of precision sufficient to meet all 
practical requirements. 


Various Perforations in Use 


The different shapes of perforations 
commonly used are round, square, ob- 
long, tapered and diamond and each has 
its distinct and separate merits. While 
some industries use but one or two 
shapes of perforations, experiments will 
in many cases show that greater eff- 
ciency can be obtained by using some 
other shape or mesh. 

Round holes are more largely em- 
ployed than any other shape of perfora- 
tion. This is due to the fact that the 
holes may be set close together in stag- 
gered rows and still have a sufficiently 
strong wearing bar between perforations, 
thus insuring long life of screen and 
large screening area. 

Round holes give especially good re- 
sults where the product to be screened 
is broken in cubical form, and hence 
round holes are practically the standard 
form of perforation used by the two 
largest industries using screens, namely, 
the coal mines and crushed stone pro- 
ducers. 


Some Coal Screening Experience 


Very fine mesh screens having per- 
forations from 1/32-in. to 3/32-in. in dia- 
meter are used for the final separation 





By Bruce G. Shotton 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co., 
Carbondale, Penn. 





of steam size anthracite coal, and also 
for grading fine sand, clay and similar 
substances. When used for coal screens 
the metal perforated is usually manga- 
nese bronze. This metal has high acid 
resisting qualities and is not so readily 
affected by the acid mine water. The 
screens are made in the form of flat 
shakers rather than in the cylindrical 
revolving type, as much of the material 
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is wet and experience has proven that 
shaker screens do not clog as readily 
as revolving ones. 

Small holes of 7/64-in. diameter are 
the maximum size over which coarse 
sand is graded, while holes of %-in., 
5/32-in. and 3/16-in. diameter are used 
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for sizing fine coal, screening clay and 
an almost endless variety of other ma. 
terials. Holes of %-in. diameter are 
standard for separating coarse sand from 
gravel and are also used for sizing fine 
coal and other substances. Small gravel 
is screened through 3-in. diameter holes 
and over %-in. ones. 

Holes from %-in. to 8-in. diameter are 
used for sizing stone, coal, ores, slag 
and all other kinds of materials, the 
diameter depending upon the size prod- 
uct required. 


Square Perforations 


Square holes find favor with many an- 
thracite coal producers and are also 
used extensively in coke screens. In 
screening coke and other materials of 
an abrasive character perforated metal 
has one great advantage in that the bar 
between holes can be increased in the 
direction over which the material passes 
thus giving longer life to the screens 
without reducing the screening area to 
any appreciable extent. 

Square holes of %-in. or less are 
punched in staggered rows. This gives 
a fast screen as the dead space due to 
bars may be regarded as eliminated pro- 
vided the screen is of sufficient size to 
prevent its being over-crowded with ma- 
terial. 

Square holes are punched from %-in. 
square to 6-in. square. Screens using this 
shape perforation are usually revolving 
ones though they are also often used in 
shaker screens. 


Other Square-Corner Perforations 


Oblong holes are punched in five dif- 
ferent forms of mesh or stagger. These 
are called hit-and-miss sideways or side 
stagger, hit-and-miss endways or end 
stagger, straight both ways, diagonal and 
double diagonal or herringbone. 

Side stagger perforations are used 
largely for locomotive spark arrestor 
screens but they are also used for screens 
for fine clay, sand, emery and similar 
materials. Screens with large size slots 
such as 1%4x4%4-in. side stagger perfora- 
tions are employed for screening crushed 
limestone. They have good wearing 
qualities and give satisfaction when s0 
used. 

End stagger perforations are used for 
screening sand, clay, coal, and coke. 
When used as screens for the latter two 
materials they generally have large slots 
and are used in lip screens in chutes. 
End stagger screens are fast and the bar 
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between the ends of slots makes them 
strong and durable. The very fine 
meshes are made with slots %-in. long 
but above 1/16-in. in width the slots are 
made longer. 


Diagonal and Herringbone Perforations 


Diagonal mesh is used mostly for 
screening cement and fine ores. Screens 
for cement are of the revolving type 
and tapered or cone-shaped. This style 
of mesh gives very uniform sizing, has 
a good screening area; and the peculiar 
relative position of the slots to one an- 
other leaves an especially strong bar 
where the wear is the greatest. Hence 
such screens give long continuous ser- 
vice. The very fine slots are called 
needle slots. They are usually %-in. 
long and are made as narrow as 12/1000- 
in. Screens made with these fine slots 
are used in concentration mills for sep- 
arating gold, silver, lead, iron and other 
ores. They are also used in separating 
very fine coal and might be used to 
good advantage in grading very fine sand 
or agricultural limestone dust. 

Herring-bone mesh when made with 
small narrow slots is used chiefly for 
screens and strainer plates in chemical 
works, dye plants and similar industries. 
Large size slots might be used with good 
results in revolving screens for crushed 
stone, coke, and ore. Such _ screens 
would have good wearing qualities and 
would not allow material of the desired 
screen size to clog the screen if it were 
slightly irregular in shape. 


Tapered Slot Perforations 


Tapered slot perforations are a dis- 
tinct and separate type. They combine 
all the advantages of round and oblong 
holes besides possessing the important 
quality of not clogging. They are gen- 
erally used in what is known as flanged 
lip screens, that is, the perforated plate 
has a bent step or riser running across 
the large end of the perforation. One- 
half the diameter of the slot extends 
beyond the bend into the flat portion 
of the next step. 

This is the feature which makes 
screens of this type self-cleaning and 
non-cloggable. 

As a sizing screen for coal and coke 
these screens are becoming increasingly 
popular. Fixed screens made with this 
type of perforations are set on an 
angle varying from 15 degrees to 45 
degrees depending upon the nature and 
volume of material passing over them. 
They are also used extensively in shaker 
Screens where they give 50 per cent 
more production than a flat plate with 
found perforations. Sand screens have 
been made with this type of perfora- 
tions and give excellent results. Be- 
cause of their large capacity and uniform 
Sizing qualities screens of this class will 
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probably be found to be well adapted 
for screening and sizing broken stone. 
Diamond shape perforations are some- 
times used in screens for crushed stone 
but they do not possess any distinct ad- 
vantages over square perforations and 
hence are not used to any great extent. 


Screening is a problem which merits 
the most careful consideration. The 
value of any product, whether it be sand, 
stone, coal or any other material is en- 
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hanced by proper screening. Conditions 
vary with every kind of material and 
perforations which give the best results 
with some are in no way suited for 
screening others. 


Frank M. Welch, in his carefully pre- 
pared articles in Rock Propucts in 1917 
on the need of a standard of sizes for 
sand and gravel has shown the value of 
a consideration of the screening prob- 
lems. 








Domestic Production of Potash in 


the Year of 1918 


TATISTICS of the production of pot- 

ash in the United States in 1918, 
which are complete except for reports 
from some of the smaller producers, 
show a large increase of output. The re- 
turns now at hand indicate a total pro- 
duction of 192,587 short tons of potash 
materials containing 52,135 short tons of 
actual potash (K,0O). They are sum- 
marized in the adjoining tables, compiled 
by W. B. Hicks of the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 
POTASH PRODUCED IN THE UNITED 


STATES IN 1918, CLASSIFIED AC- 
CORDING TO SOURCES 


Avail- 

Num- Total able 

Sources ber pro- potash 

of pro- duction (K20) 

ducers (tons) (tons) 

Natural brines ................ 21 147,125 39,255 
fe rameter : 4 6,073 2,619 
Dust from cement mills 9 11,739 1,429 
|_| REESE Siete 6 14,456 4,292 
Molasses distillery waste- 4 9,505 3,322 
Steffens waste’ watert...... 5 2,818 761 
\ i eee 26 609 365 
Other sources .................. 3 262 92 








78 192,587 $2,135 


POTASH PRODUCED IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1918, CLASSIFIED ACCORD- 
ING TO PRODUCT MARKETED 


Avail- 

Total able- 

Product marketed pro- potash 

duction (K:O) 

(tons) (tons) 

S| OTL I 12,614 

Low-grade chloride .................... 6,559 894 

eens 6,672 3,188 

Crude sulphate and carbonate.... 122,741 31,311 

Crude carbonate and caustic...... 609 365 
Potash char, ash, and ground 

kirk rie cae oeaccaor ee 2,896 
Cement and blast furnace dust, 

alum, raw and calcined alunite 11,249 867 





192,587 52,135 


The production in 1918 was almost 
double that in 1917. About 75 per cent 
of the total output came from natural 
brines, 55 per cent coming from brines 
in Nebraska alone. Most of the product 
was in the form of mixed salts and fer- 
tilizer materials containing from 20 to 
30 per cent of potash (K,0O). About 24 
per cent of it was in the form of muriate 
and about 6 per cent in the form of sul- 
phate. 

For several years immediately before 


the European war the United States used 
annually an average of about 240,000 
short tons of actual potash (K,O). The 
production so far reported in 1918 is 
therefore about 22 per cent of our nor- 
mal consumption. The imports during 
1918 were very small. The producers 
reported that on January 1, 1919, they 
had in storage 60,426 tons of crude pot- 
ash, held because of the dull market pre- 
vailing during the later part of 1918. 
The Minimum Figures 


These figures represent a minimum, as 
some producers did not give quantities, 
but stated they had produced consider- 
ably in excess of sales. Most of the pot- 
ash now held in storage was produced 
when the price was high, when quantity 
production was the main object, and 
when competition with foreign potash 
was not considered. The price now 
offered for that material is apparently 
below the actual cost at which many 
firms produced it, consequently there is 
a crisis in the domestic potash industry. 
Many producing plants have already shut 
down and others are marking time. 

The producing capacity of American 
potash plants, classified according to 
sources of raw materials, is estimated 
roughly as follows: 


CAPACITY OF AMERICAN POTASH 


PLANTS 
Available 
potash 
Source (K.0) 
(tons) 


Natural brines: 


Nebraska lakes .... 50,000 













Other sources .. 28,000 
pO Ee .. 4,000 
Dust from cement 3,500 
as 5,500 
Molasses distillery waste... .. 4,000 
eer WIRING 3,000 
Lo | ee eee era 1,000 
I inci cicscepnicccr des 1,000 

100,000 


This quantity corresponds to more 
than 40 per cent of our normal consump- 
tion and indicates what may be pro- 
duced in the United States during 1919 
provided the American producers are 
able to compete with the foreign pro- 
ducers. 
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Canadian Magnesite Industry 


Uses of Magnesite in Steel Production—Manufacture of Furnace 
Lining—Magnesite Bricks 


AGNESITE IS NOW LARGELY 

EMPLOYED for high-grade _re- 
fractories owing to the development of 
the basic process in steel production. In 
this process, the refining of the metal is 
effected in presence of a highly basic 
slag, or one rich in lime; the result be- 
ing to eliminate not only carbon, silica, 
and manganese, from the cast-iron, but 
also phosphorus, which cannot be re- 
moved in the presence of an acid slag, 
or one having an excess of silica. 
Magnesite Offers Complete Resistance 

Bricks made of silica or fireclay are 
unsuitable for furnace linings where 
basic slags are used, as these materials 
soften too easily in contact with lime. 
Magnesite bricks, on the contrary, being 
themselves basic in composition, offer 
complete resistance. In all basic fur- 
naces, the sole and lower part of the 
vertical walls is built of magnesite, the 
arch being always constructed of silica 
brick. 

The direct contact of magnesium and 
silica brick will provoke mutual fusion, 
so that ferro-chromium brick, which act 
neither on silica nor magnesia, are used 
to separate them. 

A good deal of the Quebec magnesite 
from Grenville township is used for fur- 
nace bottoms, without being made up in- 
to brick shape, the method of using it, 
being as follows: 

The magnesite is first calcined in the 
manner in which limestone is burned to 
produce lime. This calcined material is 
broken into small pieces of one-half inch 
or less in size, and is mixed with crushed 
basic open-hearth slag in varying pro- 
portions. The furnace to be lined is 
then brought up to a temperature of 
2,700 to 2,800 degrees Fahr., and the mix- 
ture of magnesite and slag is thrown in 
on the bottom of the furnace, in small 
doses, care being taken to distribute the 
material evenly, the bottom being built 
up in successive layers, as the mixture 
becomes sintered, until the required 
thickness is completed. 


Definition of Dead Burned 


When magnesite is burned to a high 
temperature so that it shows no shrink- 
age in further heating and does not 
crumble on exposure to air it is said to 
be dead burned. 


Dead burned magnesite is produced by 
the Scottish-Canadian Magnesite Co,, in 
the plant of the Canada Cement Co., at 
Hull, Que. In this process, the magnes- 
ite, as it comes from mines in Grenville 
township, is mixed with 6 per cent of 


iron ore from the Forsyth iron mine at 
Ironsides. The mixture is passed through 
a jaw crusher and ball mill, until re- 
duced to pass a 100-mesh screen. 


The ground mixture of raw magnesite 
and iron ore is fed to one of the rotary 
kilns ordinarily used for burning cement, 
and fired at a temperature of probably 
2,800 degrees Fahr., the fuel used being 
powdered coal, blown into the kiln un- 
der air pressure. It requires about one 
hour for the material to travel through 
the kiln, which is 60 ft. long. The burn- 
ed product is a dense, hard, granular ma- 
terial, of dark brown colour, and about 
the size of fine gravel. This product is 
known as grain magnesite, and is sup- 
plied to steel manufacturers for lining 
the bottom and sides of forging, heating, 
and welding furnaces. 


Reason for Adding Iron Ore 


The iron ore is added for the purpose 
of sintering the magnesite into a dense 
hard material, as it would be extremely 
difficult to dead burn the magnesite un- 
less the iron was present to act as a flux 
or binder. The finely divided state in 
which the raw magnesite enters the kiln 
also facilitates the burning, as it cer- 
tainly would not become dead burned at 
2,800 degrees if put through in lump 
form. 

The following chemical analyses show 
the changes that occur in the raw mag- 
nesite when converted to the dead burn- 
ed condition :— 


A B 
RRM ange a a ear 2.60 6.3 
Alumina 1.40 1.9 
ME. dda vee HN ae esans 0.34 6.4 
RE. ks.ew se eine eee oace 9.78 16.5 
Ee 35.80 69.0 
Carbon dioxide ......... 47.10 - 
PEIRE 0:05 4h ersas we ees ani 0.83 —_— 


A, Average sample of raw magnesite from Gren- 
ville township, Argenteuil county, Que. 
Analyst, R. T. Elworthy, Mines Branch. 


B. Dead burned magnesite from Hull, Que. (6 
per cent of iron ore added to raw material 
before burning). Analyst, S. G. McAnally. 


A sample of the dead burned magnesite 
of composition B was submitted to heat 
treatment in a carbon resistance electric 
furnace heated up to the softening point 
of cone 34 (1,810 deg. C.) The material 
was not ‘affected at this temperature, and 
it withstood the effect of the heat as well 
as a brick made from Austrian magnesite, 
upon which it was supported. 


Practice Began in 1917 


The practice of dead burning magnesite 
began in the Hull cement plant in Oc- 
tober, 1917, using one rotary kiln, and 
producing about 35 tons of grain mag- 
nesite per day. The demand for this 
product had increased to such an extent 
that three kilns were in operation by 
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May, 1918, producing about 100 tons Der 
day. 
Magnesite Brick 

Several patents have been taken oyt 
with the object of making magnesite 
brick from raw magnesite in one opera- 
tion of burning, by adding chrome iron 
ore as the sintering material in amounts 
up to 30 per cent. Some test pieces of 
the above mixture were prepared by the 
writer, and burned at cone 25. The re- 
sults of this test showed, that the shrink- 
age in the burned bricklets was so great, 
that the operation could not be regarded 
as being within the range of practical 
brickmaking. Moreover, the bricklets 
air slaked and crumbled within two 
months after being burned. The crum- 
bled material made up into bricklets and 
burned the second time, also disinteg- 
rated some time after reburning. 

Several other sintering materials, such 
as serpentine, iron ore, and kaolin, in 
amounts of 5 to 10 per cent, were tried, 
but without success. A mixture contain- 
ing 90 per cent of raw magnesite ground 
to pass a 10-mesh screen, 5 per cent of 
iron ore, and 5 per cent of kaolin, gave 
the best results, as it did not air slake 
and crumble after burning, but the 
shrinkage was abnormal, 

It appears certain that two burning 
operations are imperative in the manu- 
facture of magnesite brick. The first 
burning may only be carried to the cal- 
cining temperature so as to drive off 
most of the carbon dioxide. This op- 
eration also takes a large part of the 
shrinkage out of the material. 

If dead burned magnesite is used for 
brickmaking it is usual to add 15 per 
cent of light calcined magnesite with 8 
per cent dead burned. This mixture is 
thoroughly milled in wet pans, moulded 
by hand into brick shapes, and when 
partly dry, are re-pressed by machinery. 

In order to develop a bond and pro- 
duce a strong hard brick, the burning 
must be carried to a very high tempera- 
ture, usually from 1,500 to 1,700 degrees 
centigrade; or from cone 20 to cone 30, 
according to the composition of the ma- 
terial. 

Using Raw Magnesite 

If raw magnesite is used for brick- 
making, the operation consists in mix- 
ing about 10 per cent of iron ore with 
crushed raw magnesite, and milling the 
mixture in wet pans. The mixture is 
made into brick shapes by hand, and 
burned in kilns at the calcining tempera- 
ture, or about 1,000 deg. C. The cal- 
cined bricks are broken down and milled 
a second time in wet pans, and pressed 
into brick shapes by machinery. These 
are set in kilns when dry, and burned to 
the necessary high temperature. 

Previous to the year 1915, the United 
States relied almost entirely upon the 
supply of Styrian magnesite, which was 
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imported largely in the calcined state. 
since then, the hitherto unworked mag- 
nesite deposits in California and Wash- 
ington have been drawn upon for use in 
the stecl industry. Brickmakers in 
Britain imported both Styrian and Greek 
magnesite before the war, but since then 
magnesite brick are made of magnesite 
from the Indian and Greek deposits. 

The following chemical analysis gives 
the composition of the various bricks: 


3. 2. 3. 4. 
ili PC 7.38 7.0 6.82 
pel s iacees. ae. = eee j-28 
Oe. onic 5.95 7.725 1 1.88 
TOR scan sncuvnewee 3.45 7.85 1.0 3.78 
Magnesia «+++ ee eee 85.40 73.80 85.0 83.50 
Alkalis ....- Laseeeee 0.31 eee wera 0.34 
Loss on ignition... | 0.66 1.89 eae 2.48 
1, American made brick in 1914. Analyst, R. T. 
Elworthy. c 

9 American made brick in 1917. Analyst S.' Ge 


McAnally. ; 

3, American made brick in 1918. 

4. British made brick in 1917. Analyst, R. T. 
Elworthy. 


Greek magnesite has usually more sil- 
ica and lime, but much less ferric oxide 
than Styrian magnesite. Canadian mag- 
nesite is irregular in composition, but 
usually carries more lime and less iron 
than the European materials. The Wash- 
ington magnesite is similar in composi- 
tion to the Canadian occurrences. 


Other Experiments 


Some experiments in brickmaking 
were made in the laboratories of the 
Mines Branch on the grain magnesite 
produced at Hull. This material is very 
hard, so that when it is crushed and 
screened to the size of grain ordinarily 
used for brickmaking, it is found to be 
very gritty, and when wetted has no co- 
herence, so that it would be impossible 
to press such a material alone, either by 
hand or by machinery. It is necessary, 
therefore, to add a bonding material 
which will enable the brick to be handled 
without damage as it comes from the 
presses. 


Lightly calcined magnesite which has a 
pasty consistency when wet is usually 
employed in amounts varying from 6 to 
15 per cent. When this mixture is thor- 
oughly milled in wet pans it has suffi- 
cient coherence for moulding, and can be 
made into brick shapes. 

If the dead burned magnesite is ground 
very fine, so that there is considerable 
dust in the ground product, it is possible 
to mould it in a damp state without a 
bond in presses similar to those used 
for making dry-pressed building bricks. 

The best results were obtained by 
grinding the material so that it all pass- 
ed a 16-mesh screen with 45 per cent 
Passing through a 100-mesh. When 
ground to this texture the magnesite 
simply requires to be slightly moistened 
to prepare it for pressing. After being 
Pressed and dried the bricklets harden 
so that they can be readily handled for 
setting in the kiln. The shrinkage after 
burning to cone 25 (1,630 degrees C.) 
Was 2 per cent. 
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If the magnesite is ground very fine, 
so that it all passes through a 100-mesh 
screen, fire checks are liable to develop 
in the burned brick, and the shrinkage 
will be higher. 


Spalling of Magnesite Brick 


One of the chief defects of magnesite 
brick is failure from spalling and disin- 
tegrating in use under repeated heating 
and cooling. The disintegration is very 
much hastened in the presence of the ac- 
tion of steam, even on thoroughly burn- 
ed brick made with magnesite very low 
in lime or other impurities. In making 
some experiments on magnesite brick 
for the Royal Mint the writer found that 
all the trial pieces made up with the 
ground Canadian dead burned magnesite 
bonded with light calcined magnesite, 
were subject to spalling when set in the 
furnaces at the Mint. Brick made from 
Styrian magnesite behaved no better in 
this respect. When the Canadian dead 
burned magnesite was bonded with 5 or 
6 per cent of china-clay, however, neith- 
er spalling or disintegration occurred 
during prolonged trial in place in the 
furnace. 

The brick made with 12 per cent china- 
clay as bonding material, and burned to 
cone 25, were very dense and strong, 
with a flinty fracture, but they have a 
tendency to deform if burned to a higher 
temperature than this. When the mag- 
nesite is ground to pass a 12-mesh 
screen, bonded with 6 per cent of china- 
clay, and burned at cone 25, a much 
stronger brick is obtained than when 
calcined magnesite is used. Further- 
more, it has the advantage of not being 
so liable to spalling and disintegration. 
The objection, however, to the use of 
clay as the bonding material is, that it 
increases the silica content of the brick, 
so that it may not be able to withstand 
the corrosive action of basic slags, or 
the great heat in the roofs of electric 
furnaces. 

The following chemical analysis shows 
the approximate composition of the grain 
magnesite from Hull when bonded with 
6 per cent of kaolin. 


CR. addcaacceraacusceneaeevegn 10.52 
PIGS, caewestadecueeeeccaeuns 4.18 
MNO. “Sdn ewancuwddenes dade eukes 6.00 
EE 6 dan ce ee dunes eameneeclcauue 14.5 

je Cree Cree eee ee 64.18 


Wants to Develop Arizona 
Marble Deposit 
R. LIGIER, Dragoon, Ariz., writes 
that he has near that locality a re- 
markable marble deposit, which contains 
both white and colored material. He 
writes that he can duplicate from this 
deposit nearly all the imported decora- 
tive marbles. The deposit is within two 
miles of the Southern Pacific Railway 
main line already accessible by a good 
wagon road. Mr. Ligier is seeking cap- 
ital to develop this deposit. 
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Manufacture of Cement in the 
Chinese Empire 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through its 
commercial attache at Peking, has com- 
pleted a survey of Chinese products of 
interest to Americans, among them be- 
ing cement produced and exported. 
China is favored with excellent lime- 
stone deposits in the north and south- 
west, together with gypsum and other 
essentials to good cement. Cements of 
excellent quality are now being pro- 
duced, and the industry is rapidly grow- 
ing in importance in the export trade. 
This business now amounts to about 
80,000 tons a year, including 25,000 tons 
shipped abroad, with Tientsin, Chin- 
wangtao, Dairen and Kowloon the prin- 
cipal ports of export in the order named. 
The Green Island Cement Co. at Hong- 
kong, the pioneer in the field, has a 
plant capitalized at $3,000,000 Mexican 
gold. French Indo-China also produces 
considerable cement of good quality. 


A few years ago Japan produced an- 
nually 4,000,000 barrels, and it was then 
anticipated that by 1918 its production 
would be nearly doubled. 


Cement Imports for 1918 Show 
Decrease 


ASHINGTON, D. C—Imports of 

cement during the year 1918 reached 
a lower level than for several years, ac- 
cording to statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Total imports dur- 
ing the year amounted to $14,408, of 
which $1,185 covered 114,600 pounds of 
hydraulic, and $13,123 covered other ce- 
ments. During the year 1917, total im- 
ports of $37,475 covered 882,900 pounds 
of hydraulic cement, valued at $6,075, and 
other cement to the value of $31,400. 


Imports of unground flint stone also 
decreased during the year, the total 
amounting to but $127,808, as compared 
with $195,977 in 1917, and $313,120 in 1916. 


Tests of Jersey County, IIl., 
Limestone 


T. LOUIS, MO.—Enough limestone 

can be found in Jersey County, IIL, 
to supply the entire state for farm pur- 
poses, according to C. E. Wheelock, the 
county farm advisor. Recent tests have 
been made of the limestone found in Jer- 
sey County: that in the vicinity of 
Grafton, Ill., tested 100 per cent, Mr. 
Wheelock said. Ninety-eight per cent 
rock was found near the old lime kiln 
in English Township. Several private 
crushers have been purchased and farm- 
ers are now grinding their own rock for 
fertilizing purposes. 
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Why Houston Opposes Federal 


Highway Commission 


Declares Abolishment of Present Plan Would Cause Complicatons, 
Expense and Delay—Says It Is Working Fine 


ASHINGTON, D. 

Houston, in response to a communi- 
cation from a city Chamber of Com- 
merce requesting his views regarding the 
creation of a Federal Highway Commis- 
sion and the wisdom of taking the Fed- 
eral supervision of highways from the 
Department of Agriculture and placing it 
under such a commission, said: 

“T have been unable to see the need 
for the creation of a separate Federal 
Highway Commission or the wisdom of 
substituting for the present cooperative 
program a plan which would commit or 
limit ‘the Federal Government to the 
construction of two Federally owned and 
maintained trunk lines in each State. 

“Tt is a part of the (Federal-Aid) plan 
to have an advisory committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the State 


C. — Secretary 


Highway Departments, selected by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

“Tt seems scarcely likely, in view of 
the fact that nearly $300,000,000 are now 
available out of the Federal Treasury, 
that Congress, in the light of the 
financial situation, will make additional 
large appropriations; and it would be 
impossible, without creating many com- 
plications, to divert the existing appro- 
priations from the purposes and plans 
already under way under the cooperative 
arrangements with the states. A con- 
siderable part of the available appro- 
priations has already been formally tied 
up under agreements with State depart- 
ments and contracts for large sums have 
been let. Additional large amounts are 
being pledged monthly. Every State has 
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accepted the Federal Act aid many of 
them have by law directed ‘is agencies 
to cooperate with the Secretary of Ag. 
riculture. These State laws and ar. 
rangements cannot easily changed 
and perhaps would not be. i: seems to 
me that, instead of asking for more or 


different legislation, we should now pro- 
ceed actively and vigorously with the 
construction of roads under existing ar- 
rangements. 

“I am convinced that nothing material 
would be gained by the proposed change, 
The creation of a Commission would en- 
tail unnecessary additional administra. 
tive expenditures and the Commission 
could not do anything that cannot now 
be done more effectively by the existing 
cooperative machinery. There would 
also be a radical change of policy, 


“The road construction movement is 
growing very rapidly. The Federal Aid 
Road Act has done much to promote it. 
Comprehensive road programs have been 
inaugurated. They are being pushed 
vigorously. They will result, in a shorter 
time than most people imagine, not only 
in a network of good substantial roads 
in the various States of the Union, but 
also in the requisite interstate roads. 








State Representatives to Advise in 


Federal Aid Highway Work 


Committee Named to Bring Closest Cooperation in Great Program; 
Action Follows Request of Secretary of Agriculture 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—To bring 

about the most effective cooperation 
between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments in the big program of highway 
construction now under way, A. R. Hirst, 
president of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, has named, 
at the request of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, a committee to act with the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Public Roads in carrying into effect the 
Federal Aid Road Act and its amend- 
ments. 

Following are the State representa- 
tives selected by Mr. Hirst: 

George P. Coleman, State highway 
commissioner of Virginia; S. E. Bradt, 
State superintendent of highways of Illi- 
nois; Charles J. Bennett, State highway 
commissioner of Connecticut; W. S. Kel- 
ler, State highway engineer of Alabama; 
and Ira R. Browning, State road engi- 
neer of Utah. 

Stimulated by recent liberal amend- 
ments and added appropriations to the 
original Federal Aid Road Act, road- 
building plans in the States have received 


tremendous impetus. Many of the 
states have provided, by large bond is- 





Chance for a_ Building 
Supply Association 
Secretary 


N ACTIVE BUILDING SUP- 

PLY association in the East 
has asked Rock Products to help 
find it a high grade active secre- 
tary, who has had some experi- 
ence in general secretarial work; 
of good address and personality; 
not over 45 years old; preferably 
single; experience in the building 
supply business not absolutely es- 
sential, but desirable. He should 
be a man capable of increasing the 
membership and directing the as- 
sociation’s efforts in educational, 
publicity and general sales promo- 
tion. If you are such a man or 
know of one open for this position, 
adress J. L. D., care of the editor 
of Rock Products. 











sues and otherwise, amounts much larger 
than will be required to match the Fed- 
eral apropriations. 

The amount of Federal aid funds 
available on March 1 for road building 
was more than $72,900,000, which, under 
the law must be matched by an equal 
amount from the states, making a total 
of $145,800,000, which includes approxi- 
mately $9,800,000 from Federal and 
States sources for roads in the National 
Forests. Funds that will become avail- 
able on July 1, with equal contributions 
from the States, will provide an addi- 
tional $198,000,000 for Federal aid road 
work, making an aggregate sum of $343, 
800,000 available for the calendar year. 
It is expected, however, that the States 
will defer taking up part of the available 
funds until 1920. 

War condition, which almost imme- 
diately followed the passage of the first 
Federal aid act in July, 1916, brought 
scarcity of labor, materials and trans- 
portation, and restricted road-building 
projects to those absolutely essential to 
winning the war. Thus the road pro- 
gram was held back for more than 4 
year at a time when demands for im- 
proved roads increased more rapidly 
than in any previous period. State and 
Federal forces alike are working to gtt 
highway construction under way as faP- 
idly as contracts can be let and as soon 
as road-building forces, somewhat dis- 
organized during the war period, ca" 
again be placed on an efficient working 
basis. 
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- Effect of Cement Dust on 
Workers Investigated by 


United States 


Not as Injurious as Generally Reported 








ae 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—An exhaustive 
W study of the diseases induced by the 
employment in workers engaged in the 
manufacture of cement is included in a re- 
port on the mortality from respiratory dis- 
eases in dusty trades which has just been 
made by the bureau of labor statistics of 
the Department of Labor. 

‘The health-injurious conditions of ce- 
ment-making processes are quite well un- 
derstood,’’ declared the report, ‘‘ being 
not only the dust, but also the noxious 
vapors which arise through the process of 
burning. The vapors are probably more a 
matter of discomfort than injurious, but the 
subject has attracted sufficient attention to 
suggest investigation, as a result of which 
cement works, as a rule, are now located 
outside of large cities.’’ 


The investigators found that the health 
conditions in American cement works have 
never been fully investigated, but that it 
appears to be the consensus of opinion 
that the effects are not as serious as as- 
sumed upon the facts of a casual inspec- 
tion. Fatal accidents have occurred as the 
result of asphyxiation by carbon-monoxide 
gas, but such cases are very rare. Cases of 
gassing—so-called—which do not terminate 
fatally, are said to be comparatively com- 
mon. 


Dust Unavoidable 


The amount of dust generated in cement- 
making processes is enormous. The work- 
men, it was found, take practically no pre- 
caution to avoid it, and considerable quan- 
tities are of necessity inhaled. It is very 
rare to find employes who use a respirator 
or even a piece of ordinary cloth to provide 
some protection against the health-injuri- 
ous conditions which surround them. The 
worst conditions are probably in the sack- 
ing or packing department, where such pre- 
cautions are occasionally adopted. Every 
department, however, is filled with dust, 
and the avoidance of inhalation by the ma- 
jority of employes is under present meth- 
ods practically impossible. The disease 
Problem is complicated by a high degree 
of temperature in some of the departments, 
Particularly at the kilns. While many de- 
sctiptive accounts of the industry have 
been published, the hygiene of the occupa- 
tion has been generally ignored. 


The report contains a number of deserip- 
tions of the work by various writers and a 
comparison of the dust hazards in the dry 
and wet processes. 

Despite the conditions under which they 
work, the spread of tuberculosis and other 
respiratory diseases has been very slight, 
and has been remarked upon by various in- 
vestigators. ‘‘It would appear that the 
employment was not physically injurious 
to the extent of a loss in weight,’’ said 
one writer, ‘‘but, rather, to the contrary, 
a gain resulted among the men exposed in 
the most dusty parts of the mill.’’ 


As a result of an investigation in one 
mill, the inquirers reported: ‘‘As a re- 
sult of an investigation of the dust problem 
in conjunction with the manufacture of 
Portland cement, based upon the review of 
literature on the subject, the examination 
of 956 employes in one plant, examinations 
of men employed in the dusty departments 
of four other mills, the medical records of 
employes and guinea pig experimentation, 
there appears to be no evidence of injuri- 
ous effects from cement dust upon em- 
ployes engaged in its manufacture.’’ 


Drastic Regulations in Prospect 


‘‘The American cement industry has 
within recent years attained to such nation- 
wide importance that the preceding con- 
siderations are applicable to a labor prob- 
lem which at any time may assume serious 
significance,’’ it is declared in the labor 
bureau’s report, ‘‘as made evident by a 
proposed measure in California aimed at the 
regulation of the industry by exceedingly 
drastic methods, as regards the impervious 
packing of the product, not with reference 
to the men engaged strictly in cement-mak- 
ing processes but solely for the protection 
of men employed in the subsequent han- 
dling of the finished product which in 
course of transportation. This suggests fu- 
ture possibilities which make it exceeding- 
ly important that the facts concerning the 
injuriousness or noninjuriousness of cement 
dust should be ascertained with impartial 
and strictly scientific accuracy. 

‘*Cement is produced in practically every 
state of the United States, although the 
principal centers of production are Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, New York, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, New Jer- 
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sey and Kansas. These ten states in 1914 
produced 82.6 per cent of the aggregate 
output and there are no reasons for be- 
lieving that a material change occurred 
during more recent years. 

‘*On account of the common occurrence 
of pulmonary tuberculosis under all labor 
or industrial conditions,’’ coneludes the re- 
port, ‘‘it is self-evident that no crude sta- 
tistical analysis of this kind can precisely 
measure the health-injurious effects of any 
particular occupation, trade or industry. 
At best such data are only of approximate 
value, unless the incidence of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is so pronounced as to justify 
unqualified conclusions. 


Less Dangerous Than’ Other Dusts 


‘Tn the case of cement dust it is appar- 
ently shown that the results, if serious at 
all, are much less so than in the ease of 
most of the other trades considered. It is 
difficult to accept, without due reserve, the 
conelusions advanced by other investiga- 
tors in their entirety, and particularly the 
statement that ‘outside of the packing 
room and the sack-cleaning room there is 
no department in which cement dust es- 
capes into the atmosphere in any apprecia- 
ble quantities.’ It may be stated with con- 
fidence that practically all branches or de- 
partments of cement manufacture involve 
considerable exposure to the dust hazard, 
and while the evidence may be wanting 
that cement dust is a predisposing cause of 
tuberculosis, there can be no question but 
that certain forms of respiratory affections 
are relatively common, at least among cer- 
tain classes of employes.’’ 

The results of an English inquiry into 
the subject are quoted to show that the 
trade is on the whole a healthy one; that 
deaths are few; that absence from work 
is rare and generally due to influenza, colds, 
or accidents; and that there is often more 
invalidity among workers in nondusty 
processes than in the dusty occupations of 
kiln drawing, milling, and packing. 

The general conclusion was that ‘‘ while 
the dust is not of an injurious nature, prob- 
ably owing to the fact that free silica is 
present in very small quantities, it does 
cause irritation and trouble in some eases, 
and is at least a nuisanee, and efforts 
should be made to prevent and reduce the 
escape of dust wherever practicable.’’ This 
view has the indorsement of a letter in the 
‘‘British Medical Journal’’ for May 7, 
1900, in which, following a reference to the 
conclusion that all dust is more or less seri- 
ously injurious to health, it is said that ‘‘a 
decided exception should be made in favor 
of lime dust.’’ In the writer’s personal ex- 
perience ‘‘those breathing it habitually at 
limekilns are free from tuberculosis, and 
a similar observation has been made in 
France and Germany.’’ Furthermore, it is 
said that ‘‘lime dust in abundant quan- 
tity, either by acting on the body or on 
the tubercle bacillus outside of the body, 
is antagonistic to tuberculosis. ’’ 
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New Sand Screen 

HE Kennedy-Van Saun Manufactur- 

ing Co. New York City, has just 
placed on the market a new screen of 
the revolving cylindrical type which has 
a number of novel features. It is al- 
ready being adopted to a considerable 
extent in the silica sand industry. The 
new screen is known as the “Maxton” 
screen—a contraction for “maximum- 
tonnage.” 

This screen was designed for mechan- 
ical screening of wet pulps in mining 
and ore-dressing work. The first screen 


NEW MACHINERY 
=="QUIPMENT ==: 


screen, the principles involved for satis- 
factory screen sizing are: (1) The deliv- 


ery of a bed of feed pulp one particle 
thick to the screening medium; (2) the 
removal of oversize before the delivery 


of additional feed to the screening me- 
dium; (3) prevention of oversize sliding 


over the screen surface, and (4) the elim- 
ination of shaking or bumping devices 


which tend to blind the screen and de- 


An additional fea- 
ture of importance is that the screening 
medium itself should not be subjected 
to bending or other strains which, par- 


stroy the machine. 

















New wet-screening machine for fine material 


was built and operated at a wet-crushing 
mill to overcome certain difficulties in 
existing screens and to embody certain 
principles the metallurgist in charge be- 
lieved to be correct. In the beginning, 
it is stated, there was no thought of 
commercial development of the machine; 
it was designed and built solely to per- 
form a definite service. 

Its success proved its adaptability for 
all wet screening processes, and has been 
used with satisfactory results for wet 
materials as fine as 80 or 100-mesh. 


Principles Desirable 
According to the manufacturer of this 


ticularly with wire screens of the finer 
meshes, lead to early destruction. 


The delivery of the single-particle bed 
prevents the oversize acting as a filter 
and retaining undersize particles. 


The removal of oversize before adding 
more feed reduces to a minimum the 
tendency to block the screen apertures. 

The prevention of sliding the oversize 
on the screen surface minimizes the wear 
on the screening medium. 

The elimination of shaking, bumping 


or vibrating devices reduces wear on the 


screen surfaces and on the machine, re- 
duces the tendency to blinding and con- 





sequently increases the Possibility of 
maintaining the screen in a continuoys 
condition of maximum efficiency. 

All these principles, the manufacturer 
claims, are embodied in the new “Max. 
ton” screen. 


Screen Described 


The screen is of the tubular type. It 
consists of a cylinder open at both ends, 
revolving horizontally upon two sets of 
rollers, like the tire-type tube mill. The 
body of the tube is the wire-cloth screen- 
ing medium. It is supported by heads 
at each end and longitudinal ribs con- 
necting the heads. Projecting radially 
from the inside of the tube are the lift- 
ers, or ribs. 
between the heads and project a short 
distance into the tube. 

The feed is delivered through a dis- 
tributing trough along a line running the 
entire length of the tube near its lowest 
point. An incline apron provides for the 
delivery of the feed upon the screen 
without impact. 

The undersize passes through the 
screen into a collecting pan. The over- 
size remains upon the screen surface. 
As the screen revolves, the travel of the 
oversize is limited by the ribs, which 
hold it and carry it up and, at a suffi- 
cient elevation, deliver it into the over- 
size trough or chute, which is above the 
feed-entry trough. A _ pair of water 
spray pipes, placed above the screen, as- 
sist in discharging the oversize material 
and serve to keep the screen openings 
entirely clear. Another spray pipe may 
be, optionally, placed under or alongside 
of the feed-entry trough to assist, if it 
should be necessary, in washing the over- 
size clear of adhering slime or colloid 
particles. The accompanying illustration 
shows the features of the screen. 

The principal dimensions are: Diam- 
eter, 4 ft.; length of tube, 3 ft.; length 
over all, 634 ft.; width over all, 6 ft.; 
space required for installation, 634x6x5% 
ft.; effective screening area, about 29 sq. 
ft. Life of screening medium, 150 to 250 
per cent of that of the usual screening 
machine under the same circumstances. 
Capacity, from 50 tons up per 24 hours, 
according to conditions. 

It is claimed that the machine has 
demonstrated, in actual practice, that it 
screens continuously with high efficiency; 
that its capacity is continuously relative 
to its screening area; and that it is ad- 
mirably adapted to the production of fine 
sand and gravel in washing plants. 





These run longitudinally . 
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General News From The Rock Products Markets 


Illinois Price Investigating 
Committee Reports 


HE REPORT OF THE DAILEY 

JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE of the Illinois Legislature that has 
been investigating the cost of produc- 
tion of building and construction ma- 
terials needed in the post-war recon- 
struction period was made public May 7 
and was presented May 8 to the general 
assembly. 

The report finds there is no evidence 
of a combination of paving brick manu- 
facturers. It finds indications that seem 
to point to a combination on prices be- 
tween cement manufacturers, and recom- 
mends the establishment of a state plant 
to manufacture cement. 

The committee reports that the rec- 
ord contains no evidence of “illegal 
agreements for the purpose of profiteer- 
ing” in any business, subject to the ob- 
servations made concerning cement 
prices. 


Expect No Price Drop 

The report, in its conclusions, says: 

“We are driven to the inevitable, logi- 
cal conclusion that existing prices will 
not decline materially, and that these 
prices express a new and substantially 
permanent level upon which present and 
future business must be conducted. 

“We believe it to be our duty as pub- 
lic officials to advice the public not to 
delay building projects in the hope 
prices will come down materially. We 
do not believe they will.” 

“All contemplated buildings, homes, 
and improvements should be started 
now. Reconstruction can only be ac- 
complished in its real sense by every 
citizen subscribing to the doctrine ‘Buy 
now, build now.’ ” 


Would Build Own Roads 


Legislative recommendation in the re- 
port included: 

“State operation of roadbuilding ma- 
terial plants. The direct interest of the 
state in a comprehensive system of road- 
building makes it imperative that the 
State should protect the public from ex- 
tortionate charges for roadbuilding ma- 
terial. We believe the state should be 
authorized by law to manufacture prod- 
ucts entering into the public improve- 
ments of the  state.’"—The Chicago 
“Tribune.” 


Government to Give 20,000 
Motor Trucks to the States 


_ THAN $45,000,000 worth of 
motor trucks are about to be dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of Agriculture 





Application of Freight 
Rate Reduction 


O ONE yet has been able to 

get a definite statement from 
the Railroad Administration as to 
how the 10 cents per ton reduction 
in freight rates on mineral aggre- 
gates for use in public roads will 
be applied. A telegram to E. Guy 
Sutton, secretary of the National 
Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers, from the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, stated that: “The in- 
ternal revenue requirements for 
the exemption of the war tax (on 
freight bills) will be the authority 
for reduced rates on road mate- 
rial.” 

For this purpose the Treasury 
Department requires only a cer- 
tificate stating the purpose for 
which the material was or is to be 
used and the federal department 
or local government authority by 
whom the freight is paid. This is 
signed by the proper officer and 
attached to the waybill or bill of 
lading in lieu of the tax. 

Evidently a road contractor may 
buy mineral aggregate and have it 
consigned to the local government 
unit, which is paying for the work, 
care of himself, and by having one 
of these certificates issued can get 
both the: tax exemption and the 10 
cents per ton reduction. These de- 
tails, however, have not been au- 
thoritatively announced. 











through the Bureau of Public Roads to 
the State highway departments. These 
trucks have been declared surplus by the 
War Department, and are being distrib- 
uted to the States under the provisions 
of Section 7 of the Post Office Appro- 
priation Bill. They must be used by the 
States on roads constructed in whole or 
in part by Federal aid, for which $200,- 
000,000 in addition to the former appro- 
priation was given to the States under 
the same bill. All that the States must 
do to acquire the use of these 20,000 
trucks, which range in capacity from two 
to five tons, is to pay the loading and 
freight charges. 

Of the 20,000 motor vehicles to be 
acquired practically free by the States, 
11,000 are new and 9,000 are used, but 
all are declared to be in serviceable con- 
dition. The motors will be apportioned 


to States only upon request of the State 
highway departments on the basis of the 
requests received from the respective 
States, and in accordance with the ap- 
portionment provided in the Federal aid 
law approved in 1916. The requirements 
of the law are such that the Bureau of 
Public Roads can not distribute any 
trucks to counties or individuals. 


April Building Permits Show 
Big Gain 

HAT BUILDING is getting under 

way is shown by the building per- 
mits for April. Official reports to the 
American Contractor from 149 cities of 
the United States give a total of $79,077,- 
971 for the month as compared to a total 
of $41,028,999 from these same cities for 
April permits in 1918. These figures 
show a gain of 93 per cent over last 
vear. March of this year showed only a 
71 per cent gain over March, 1918; Feb- 
rua: y showed a 48 per cent gain and 
January showed a 12 per cent loss. 

It must be noted, however, that 1918 
was an exceedingly dull year. The fol- 
lowing table gives a comparison of the 
current April’s figures with those of 
previous years. 

April Permits 


No. Cities No. of Estimated 
Year Reporting Permits Value 
eo ckcnanceciectess . 149 34,814 $79,077,791 
ji! eee T 22,327 41,028,999 
EDD Kccinpgrihictapecdocsoenas 121 29,823 86,100,925 
FE encccketidddcaiad 109 21,081 89,812,962 
LC |. i Ree ee 109 29,385 77,056,478 
BEG Accs eee y ; eco 65,531,427 


The average value of April permits 
per city for the years 1914 to 1918, in- 
clusive, is $671,970. The average value 
per city for April, 1919, is $530,724. By 
this comparison April of this year is 79 
per cent normal. This comparison has 
as its weakness the fact that a city is 
not a fixed base to draw comparison 
from. 


Cement Stave Silos Offer Field 
to Gravel Men 


EMENT STAVE SILOS are proving 

to be quite popular in Illinois and 
should offer to every producer of sand 
and gravel a large field for business, ac- 
cording to the Illinois Sand and Gravel 
Producers’ Association Bulletin. The 
cement stave silo is always made in fac- 
tories, and can be sold in dollar to dollar 
competition with wooden stave silos. At 
the present time there are factories of 
some size at Elgin, Freeport, Joliet, 
Peoria and Litchfield, and smaller plants 
at some other points throughout the 
state. 
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Building Material Price Movement 
Changes to Upward Tendency 


Trend of Month Ago Reversed—Effort Now Is to Keep Prices From 


Soaring, Says Dow Service 


EW YORK—Building material manu- 
facturers and dealers in New York 
find the situation regarding price move- 
ments here, as well as in several sec- 
tions of the country, to have been al- 
most entirely reversed within the last 
few weeks, according to The Dow Ser- 
vice Daily Building Reports. 
Distributors reporting a 30 per cent 
increase in the volume of building ma- 
terials leaving supply yards here in April 
over March deliveries; and almost two- 
thirds of the April gain reported for the 
first ten days of May, uncover a tendency 
to take advantage of the building short- 
age and rent crisis by boosting prices. 
This tendency exactly reverses the trend 
of the market scarcely a month ago when 
all efforts were being made to hold to a 
stabilized market against a threatened 
stampede to lower quotations on almost 
every commodity. Such a sharp turn 
about in building materials is unprece- 
dented and in the absence of guide-posts 
‘of experience there has resulted a degree 
of unity of purpose that bodes much 
more favorably for the builder and con- 


struction interests, seeking to relieve. the 
present housing shortage, than could 
have been expected if the flavor of war- 
time cooperation and singleness of pur- 
pose had not been nurtured for exactly 
the exigencies foreseen five months ago 
by the Dow Service Daily Building Re- 
ports. 

There is no question but that the 
building movement is getting under way 
and with this fact growing more deep 
seated in the mind of building material 
manufacturer, distributor and assem- 
bler, there looms greater need almost 
hourly for strictly holding down to pres- 
ent price levels as long as possible. But 
there are individual and economic fac- 
tors that within the last week have com- 
bined to force prices up on the argu- 
ment that there is an abnormal demand 
and therefore there should be an ab- 
normal price especially since the supply 
is abnormally low. It seems to be wholly 


conservative today to say that all basic 


and many supplemental building mate- 
rials have reached their lowest level. 
This seems to be true of structural steel, 
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common brick, sand, gravel, grit and 
crushed stone, Portland cement, asbestos 
and plaster, asphaltum lead and zine, fin- 
seed oil and particularly lumber. Instead 
of it now being a question of how soon 
building material prices will drop. it has 
suddenly resolved itself into a question of 
how long can they be held at present 
levels. 

Conditions have spurred the desire to 
make quick recovery on war time losses 
in certain quarters and the only agency 
that is successfully combating this tend- 
ency is the distributor and the far-sighted 
manufacturer working close together to 
keep the market within the grasp of the 
building investor who can proceed with 
his project with some hope of relieving 
the house shortage next winter. 

The building pulse is being reflected 
by the movement for decorative interior 
materials. Various authorities have va- 
rious views on price trends, particularly 
on foreign marbles. Current stocks are 
unquestionably low, but there are now 
on the ocean fine Italian and Belgian 
marbles, sufficient to keep the market 
well supplied, according to C. D. Jack- 
son, of C. D. Jackson & Company, who 
say they are selling black and gold Ital- 
ian marble as low as $6.70 for first, $6.00 
for second and thirds for $5.50. 

The conditions regarding price, supply 
and demand, here briefly referred to, are 
current in New England and in the cen- 
tral west. 
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Building Material Prices Will Not 
Drop This Year Says Report 


Central Stabilization Committee of Washington, D. C., Says Present 
Level Is a Stable Basis 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—No hope for 
lower construction prices during 1919 
is held out in the report just made to the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia by the central stabilization com- 
mittee appointed April 18 to investigate 
the building situation in Washington, 
with a view to stabilizing construction. 
The present level of prices, both of 
material and labor, represents a stable 
basis from which to figure construction 
work, at least for this work, and noth- 
ing will be gained by postponing any 
construction projects, it is declared. Be- 
fore making its report, and as part of its 
study, the committee held several meet- 
ings with construction and labor men, 
at which all phases of the situation were 
discussed with a view to determining 
whether there appeared to be any pos- 
sibility of lower costs for any part of 
the work. 


“The country at large is two years 
behind in building,” it is declared in the 
report, “which cannot be long delayed 
and which, when started, will be re- 
flected in a tremendous demand for ma- 
terials and labor. 

“Therefore, we believe, and recom- 
mend, that necessary building operations 
in Washington be immediately resumed 
and hurried to completion before the 
great volume of necessary construction 
throughout the country, such as railroad, 
highway, public, semi-public and indus- 
trial development that must go on, and 
which when undertaken will have a tend- 
ency to increase rather than decrease 
the present cost of building.” 

The committee took up various build- 
ing and construction materials one by 
one for discussion, the following being 
the report on those materials of inter- 
est to the rock industry: 


Cement: Manufacturers offer to coop- 
erate in every way possible and agree 
to figure same percentage of profit as 
prevailed under pre-war conditions, re- 
gardless of increased overhead and other 
charges now prevailing, and will use 
their good offices to induce keeping of 
construction costs down to lowest pos- 
sible figure. 

Finance: The committee finds there is 
a willingness on the part of financial in- 
terests to loan money on a basis con- 
sistent with sound business principles, 
which means that while loans will not 
be made in full proportion to present 
costs, they will be made to an extent 
considerably in excess of pre-war valua- 
tions. 

Freight rates: It is the opinion of 
your committee that the increased freight 
rates now prevailing upon building ma- 
terials contribute in very large measure 
to the high cost of building construction 
today and, further, that the rates pre- 
vailing constitute a serious deterrent in- 
fluence to the revival of building work. 
Your committee cannot too strongly 
recommend that this matter be brought 
to the attention of the proper author!- 
ties and relief sought from the condi- 
tion mentioned. 
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Chicago Sand and Gravel 
Prices Startlingly Low 

N THE FACE of a demand present 

and developing on account of the Lin- 
coln, Dixie and other highway contracts, 
the Chicago prices for sand and gravel 
pecame chaotic two weeks ago and have 
since continued. Several dealers have 
exclaimed to a Rock Propucts repre- 
sentative: “Too many are selling at a 
loss.". Some admit they are selling vir- 
tually at cost. 

Prices as low as 30 cents a cu. yd. at 
the pit have been made, it is reported, 
and 35 cents seems to be the top price 
under the competitive bidding which 
road contractors have succeeded in di- 
recting to suit their ideas of price. 

Through it all several producers main- 
tain they are holding out strictly for a 
“living” price and will not sell at 35 
cents. It is admitted by all that 35 
cents is not profitable; fifty cents is 
claimed as the minimum price that will 
permit continued existence of business, 
but for a successful business, the price 
ought to be 60 to 75 cents. A contrac- 
tor told a producer that 60 cents should 
be the minimum figure. 

Prices f. 0. b. cars, initial railroad line, 
Chicago, run around $1.25 a cu. yd. 


Car Shortage Coming Again? 

Well, Maybe It’s a Mistake 

NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD 

official told a Chicago producer re- 
cently that renewal of coal shipments on 
a larger scale will begin about July 1 
and that the supply of open-top cars will 
become a struggle again. He said that 
virtually no coal is being shipped now, 
but as soon as the public realized there 
will be no reduction in price, the con- 
sumers will begin to stock up again for 
next winter. Then the demands for cars 
for coal and the expected growing de- 
mand for cars for road material will 
bring about a “shortage,” he said. 

Several mineral aggregate producers 
questioned the railroad man’s prediction, 
one because farmers and others, he as- 
serted, bought enough coal last year to 
last for two or three years. 

The railroad man, however, says the 
railroads have not been building many 
gondola cars for several years, but have 
been smashing them up in the course 
of business. He intimated that was rea- 
son enough. 


Louisville Patches Roads with 
Cold Gravel-Tar Mix 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Formerly gravel 
and tar products for road patching 
Were mixed almost entirely on the road 
side in Louisville, or at some central 
Point hy the county. Lately the county 
has been mixing tar and gravel in a 
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Awarding of Road Contracts by 
Illinois State Continues Steadily 


Federal and State Aid Highways Rapidly Going Under Contract— 
Under Production of Gravel a Fact in Few Months, 
Says Ben Stone 


E ARE APPROACHING nearer 

the period of maximum production,” 
says Ben Stone, director of the Illinois 
Sand & Gravel Producers’ Association, in 
his bulletin. “Quite a number of plants 
are running to capacity now, although 
no one has a very considerable amount 
of tonnage booked ahead; but the great 
number and variety of construction pro- 
jects which are rapidly developing from 
the embryo to a matured form furnish 
an abundance of confidence that by the 
first of June every sand and gravel plant 
in the state will be well supplied with 
business. 

“There seems to be a great anxiety in 
some parts of the state just at this time, 
and we have heard some talk of over- 
production, the latter being principally 
in the Chicago District, where there are 
a great number of large plants which, of 
course, must be kept going in order to 
take care of overhead expenses; but a 
careful analysis of the situation will de- 
termine that the over-production buga- 
boo is merely the result of over anxiety 
for tonnage. 

“The road building program alone, will 
require such a vast amount of material 


that the real problem is going to be one 
of available supply rather than over-pro- 
duction. 

“Contracts have already been awarded 
for the Lincoln Highway and a portion 
of the Dixie Highway, to say nothing 
of a great many smaller state aid roads, 
and Wednesday, May 21, bids were re- 
ceived for the Springfield-Peoria road 
and the Peoria-Henry Highway; and on 
the 28th there will be more than 56 
miles let on the National and Dixie 
Highways, besides some 10 or 12 miles 
of state aid work. 

“Mr. Bennett has said that he hopes 
to have all of the Federal aid trunk lines 
under contract by the first of July; the 
letting of state aid work will continue 
from week to week throughout the sum- 
mer; plans now actually under way will 
call for the expenditure of more than 
$100,000,000.00 for hard roads in this state 
during the next two or three years. 

“When we consider, in connection with 
the road program, the large amount of 
municipal work that must be done, it 
seems to us that the producer’s real 
problem is to find ways and means for 
providing the necessary material.” 








portable mixing machine in the E. T. 
Slider sand and gravel yard. The tarred 
gravel is transported for road patching 
and laid cold. Excellent results are be- 
ing obtained and the Jefferson County 
roads are in better shape now than ever 
before known. 

Through mixing at the yard there is 
less loss of material as a whole than if 
a surplus amount was carried to the 
scene of actual patching. The road 
patchers secure a cart of material, ready 
to lay, from the sand yard, and lay it 
with considerably less equipment than 
was used in the old days. 


Intra-State Freight Rate Case 
Dismissed 

The matter of the Indiana and the 
Illinois intra-state freight rates which 
has been in contest the past month be- 
fore the railroad administration traffic 
committees, has been dismissed by Di- 
rector Chambers “without prejudice.” 
This decision does not take away the 
complainants’ right to future action. 


Concrete Piling Driven 35 Ft. 
Into Sea Bed for Giant 
Causeway 

ALVESTON, Tex.—Satisfactory pro- 
gress is being made in constructing 
the giant causeway across Galveston 
Bay, connecting this city with the main- 
land. In the great storm of a few 
years ago, the sand fills at the two ap- 
proaches were washed out and the work 
which is now being done is to make 
these ends a solid part of the remainder 
of the permanent causeway. 

The cost of the improvement will be 
approximately $2,000,000. The causeway 
will be 12,642 ft. long and will be used 
for railroad, electric interurban and ve- 
hicle traffic. 

The construction of the concrete arch- 
ways involves the larger part of the work 
being done. The foundation of the foot- 
form of each arch is made of concrete 
piling, which are driven into the bed of 
the bay to a depth of 19 to 35 feet. 
The records show that after the con- 
crete is poured it requires 28 days for 
each arch to set. 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 


sale at Plant, per Ton 
EASTERN: 


Coldwater, near Rochester, N. Y.— 
Analysis: CaCos, 56.77%; MgCos, 
41.74%—90% thru 100 mesh; ppr., 
4.50; bulk 

Hillsville, Pa.—Analysis, CaCos, 85%; 
MgCos. 1424%—(70% thru 100 mesh) 
in 80 Ib. ppr. bags, $4.50; bulk.......... 

Lime Kiln, Md.—50% thru 50 mesh; 
bulk 


Pownal, Vt.—(50% thru 100) Analysis, 
CaCos, 90%; MegCos, 5%; ppr., 
$4.50; bulk 

West Stockbridge, Mass.—(50% thru 
100) Analysis, CaCos, 90%; MgCos;, 
5%; ppr., $4.50; bulk 
CENTRAL: 

Alton, Ill—(Pulv. and 90% thru 50 
mesh; 90% thru 4 mesh) Analysis, 
CaGos, 96% s BMeCos, 75 WG scsvncccesccseces. 

Bedford, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) 
a eayes CaCes, 98.5%; MegCos, 

5 Io 

















Canton, O.—100% thru 10 mesh; 49% 
then 4005 SIM: threw SO. onc. cccc.cscecces 


Columbia, Ill., near East St. Louis 
—(%”" dow 





Elmhurst, Ill. — (Analysis, CaCos, 
35.73% ; MgCos, 20.69%) 50% thru 
50 mesh ...... 


Howenstein, O.—100% thru 10 mesh; 





1.75 
3.00 


n) 1.25@1.80 


1.25 


59% thru 50; 39% thru 100.............. 2.75 @3.00 


Lannon, Wis.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, 54%, CaCos3; 44%, MgCos 
Marble Cliff, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 86%; MgCos, 8%.... 
Marblehead, O.— (Analysis: CaCos, 


2.00 
3.00 


95.33%) 50% thru 100 mesh.............. 3.00@4.50 


McCook, Ill.—(100% thru %” sieve; 
78.12% thru No. 10; 53.29% thru 
No. 20; 38.14% thru No. 30; 26.04% 
thru No. 50; 16.27% thru No. 100) 
Analysis, CaCos, 54.10%; MegCos, 
45.04% 


Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 98% 





1.00 
1.50 


Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh).. 1.25@1.35 


Muskegon, Mich.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCog, 53.35%; MegCos, 
43.27% 

















2.50 
Piqua, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh).......... 2.50@4.00 
Rockford, Ill. — Analysis, CaCos, 
Se Se oe, | ia 1.25 
Stolle, Ill. (mear East St. Louis on 
I. C. R. R.)—(Thru %” mesh) 
Analysis, CaCog, 89.61 to 89.91%; 
gCos, 3.82% 1.50 
Stone City, Ia.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 
Amatyets, Caos, 98% .nocecccccccsoscessccses -50 
Toledo, O.—Analysis, CaCos3, 52.72%; 
MgCos, 43%—(20% thru 100 mesh; 
30% thru 50; 80% thru 100; 100% 
thru 5/32 screen) 1.80 
Whitehill, Ill. — Analysis, CaCos, 
96.12%; MgCos, 2.50%— 
50% thru 100 mesh, bulk.......00000..000..... 1.50 
90% Shrew 200 mesh ..nk.icccc.cecccccccecsss 5.00 
SOUTHERN: 
Cartersville, Ga.—Analysis: 96 to 98% 
combined carbonates—All thru 10 
mesh with all dust in 3.00 
Dittlinger, Tex.— Analysis, CaCos, 
99.09%; MgCos, 40%. 
ie es ae eee 2.00 
90% thru 4 mesh 1.00 
Fletcher, N. C.—Analysis, CaCos, 75%; 
MgCo;, 22%—(all thru 10 mesh; 
50% thru 100 mesh)—100 Ib. paper 
or 200 Ib. burlap, $3.60; bulk.............. 2.10 
Grovania, Ga.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 
MgCos, none—50% thru 100 mesh.... 2.50 
Memphis Jct., Ky.—(Analysis, CaCos, 
95.31%; MgCog, 1.12%) average 
price 2.00 





(Continued on next page.) 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton. F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Crushed Limestone 

























































































o " — —— ‘ent en en 
ity or shipping point Y% inc inc 4 inc 4 inc inc 3 inch 
EASTERN: “4 down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y......... .80 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 Se 
Railroad ballast, 1.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. $1.00 per ton, all sizes 
Burlington, Vt. 2.00 @2.50 1 Efe coe 
a, AG ee ee erent Flux, 1.50@2.10 
mong ag” aa aN 1.00 2.00 1.85 1.45 1.25 
North Leroy and Akron, N. Y... $1.00 for all sizes, including R. R. ballast 
Walford, Pa. 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.40 1,40 
CENTRAL: 
Alden, Ia. | ne ete 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
SS | pee eee eee ee eee ee eee 1.45. 1.35 
Belvidere, Ill 1.00 for any size produced 
es ey | eee ree 1.25 4:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 (2300 Ibs). 
Detroit, Mich Various sizes $1.50 per net ton 
A SS CO eee 65 1.05 1.05 1.05 85 85 
Eden and Knowles, Wis Rit) 1.00 1.00 TOO tenes 
ee ee aera (%-in. 1.25) 1.00 (Sc’gs .85) .85 85 
Greencastle, Ind. .90@1.25 1,10 1.00 -90 -90 .90 
Illinois, Southern 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 BG scastieas 
Kokomo, Ind. Price range .90@1.00 
Lannon, Wis. 1.00 all sizes 
RRP. AD... escacctevteceesesceuievesencs PO E00 kaceskosntes 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00 1,00 
Lima, O 1.10 for any size 
Linwood, Ia. .60 1.05 1.00 91 A 1.00 
IO SE eae eee ee a rr Meee rm Mime ee (1-in. 1.50) (2-in. 1.25) 
PEOPLE, WER. seccccricccccsdecnccaccacvcses By E oe 1.00 1.00 .00 
Montrose, Ia. 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 ............. aatins 
Oshkosh, Wis. 1.00 in all sizes, Blue Limestone 
River Bouwe, Mich: 2 .5:0...<.1.0<: .85@1.15 1.15 1.15 1.75 £25 1,15 
Rockford, Ill. BZD secssstoccteans, «© “Spseanapeas 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sheboygan, Wis 1.00 for all sizes 
Sherman and Hamilton, Wis....... All sizes $1.00 per ton 
Stone City, Ia oD) sce (1-in. 1.40) 1.30 SAD scenes 
Toronto, Can. 1.55 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.75 1,75 
These prices include 90c freight 
SOUTHERN: 
BBTOQOKGVHC, FOUR... ssecinnsccscssAscnecicass ROU) .-cepeee! eee 2.50 
REINER HR oc ge 1.95 1.85 je 1.65 
Pott BPG, We. VAs ccssscinccmns 75 1.00 1.40 1.60 B30 ~ccscscomnaie 
EAGMVING BOMB, Ns Cy ooo cccscccesccenccse All sizes, 1.35 
Railway ballast 1.10 per cu. yd. 
Mascot, Tenn. Beart ala Se ced 1.00 (Chatts) 
Memphis Junction, Ky................. Average 1.10 
Winnfield, La. WOO. cedigaiees 1.60 1.60 iGO cinnncmm 
WESTERN: 
Atchison, Kans, .csicssicecsesscccesccs 50 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 
Rip-Rap, 1.30 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. ............-.-- PAS) actus. @1.40 1.25@1.30 1.20 
BN ois canecsnteiccsis: , aczanccsiecdscuenp. ) -daabeeenencaos 1.20 1.00 SOO. sccuccuaen 
El Paso, Tex .90 for all sizes 
Baneas Cig; WRC: soso ec .60 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, . B r 
¥% inch ¥4 inch % inch 14inch 2%inch inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Birdsboro, Pa.—Trap .................. 2.00 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.25 
Branford, Conn.—Trap .80 1.25 1.25 1.16 i eee ; 
SOFORDOE FEL, WH Bisse cccsecnestisncecsnicss .50 1.25 1.25 1.10 1.00 9 
TNR WOM ga ccseediesaecitensesenere 50@ .65 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.00 
Farmington, Conn.—tTrap .......... .80 95 95 9 
Glen Mills, Pa.—Trap.................. 1.00 1.40 1.70 1.55 
Millington, N. J.—Trap.............. 1.80 2.00 1.80 Dl coe teas, nce 
Morristown, N. J.—Trap.............. 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.60 . 
New Britain, Conn.—Trap.......... .80 1.30 1.25 1.25 
Richmond, Cal.—Trap. ................ Lampeter eee 1.40* 1.80° 
Westfield, Mass.—Trap .............. .60 1.10 1.10 1.00 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, - . 
¥% inch ¥Y% inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2%inch  3inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Brooksville, Fla Flint pi estan 1.00 BO ccsccvessscssienes, seomeoveno 
Fair Oaks, Calif.—Cr. Bldrs..... 85 1.05 95 85 85. .... joi 
Hendlers, Pa.—Quartzite. .......... :80 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 10g 
Little Falls, N. Y.-—Syenite........ .80 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 root 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite ........ S50 Miatseree: 275 eS inkeae . 
Crusher run, 2-in. down to dust, 2.00 1.50 
So. Richmond, Va.—Granite...... 1.00@1.25 1.25@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.50 1.40@1. 
Stockbridge, Ga.—Granite .......... 5 2.00 1.85 1.85 ye seven 
White Haven, Pa.—-Sandstone.... 1.00 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 . 
*Cubic yard. fAgrl. lime. |{R. R. ballast. §Flux. {Rip-rap. a 3-inch and less. 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant, per Ton 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


Ala —(90% thru 50 mesh) 
* Seen, CaCos, 99.50%; MegCos, 








none «-------- ee ae mm 1.25 
cot, Tenn,—Analysis, CaCos, os 
waco, 38%. 
(80% thru 100 yn) Re Ree em 2.50 
(80% thru 200 mesh)........---c--ssssssssee 3.50 
(All thru 10 mesh) 1.75 
Paper bags, $1.50 extra per ton; 
burlap, $2.50 extra per ton. 
, Ky.—Analysis, CaCos, 93%; 
Teco, 4%—90% thru 4 mesh.......... 1.50@2.25 
Winnfield, La.—(50% thru 50 mesh).... 4.50 


WESTERN: 
Cement, Cal.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 
MgCos, 1% (50% thru 100 mesh)... 4.00@5.00 


Kansas City, Mo—(50% thru 50 
mesh) . 1.10 





Miscellaneous Sands per Ton 
at Plant 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and 
screened, unless otherwise stated. 


GLASS SAND: 
Bowmanstown, Pa.—Glass_ sand............ 2.50 














Cedarville, N. J.—Glass 2.50@4.00 
Gray Summit, Mo.—Glass 2.00 @2.50 
Hancock, Md.—Engine and glass.......... 2.50 
Klondike and Pacific, Mo.—Glass: 

Contracts 2.00 

Carlots 2.50 
Mapleton, Pa.—Glass, dry...........2.......0.+22 2.75 @3.00 
Massillon, Ohio—Glass .............:.cccessceeeee 3.00 
Michigan City, Ind.—Glass sand.......... .30 


Millington, Ill—Glass ......... 
Mineral Ridge, O.—Glass 
Montoursville, Pa. — Glass, green, 





































































washed 2.00@2.75 

Ottawa, Ill.—Glass 2.00 
Large contracts 1.75 

All others ...... 2.00 

Sands, Elk Co., Pa.—Glass sand: 

Selected, green 2.50 

Thayer; W. Va.—Glass.....................c--cccs 2.50@3.00 
FOUNDRY SAND: 

Albany, N. Y., District—Molding........ 1.65@1.75 
Core : 1.25@1.50 
Brass molding 1.65@1.75 
Sand blast sand 3.25@3.75 

Allentown, Pa.—Core: molding fine...... 1.25@1.40 

Arenzville, Ill—Molding fine.................. 1.50 

Bowmanstown, Pa.—Core ... 1.20 
Molding, fine and coarse... ne 1.50 
Roofing pebble, washed................0.-.-+-- 5.00 

Cleveland, O.—Core, on car...............-- 1.00@1.25 
Molding fine, Of CBP ra. .nc..cscseccccseces 1.75 @2.25 
Molding coarse, OM Caf.........:.ss.csseeseeee 1.50@2.25 
Brass molding, OM Caf..........-.-ses-sseseeeee 1.25 @2.00 

Delaware, N. J.—Molding .................0... 1.50@2.00 

Franklin, Pa.—Brass molding.................. 1.65 
Molding (gray iron)................- 1.50 

Gray Summit, Mo.—Molding 1.50@2.50 

Greenville, Ill.—Molding coarse red... 1.60 

Hancock, Md.—Core and brass mldg. 1.65 

Kansas City, Mo.—Core.......scuecssesssecseeeneee a5 

Klondike and Pacific, Mo.—Molding...... 1.50@2.50 

Hellam, Pa.—Core 2.00 

Mapleton, Pa.—Molding, fine and core, 

BNIDY  s cutsyecscsauscucsssesut dati ai acvaukaexdusustadane 2.50 
Molding, fine, dry... ; 3.00 

Massillon, O.—Core; molding fine and 
coarse; traction 2.50 
Furnace lining 3.00 
Srass molding 1.50 

Millington, Ill—Core, furnace lining, 
damp ...... 1.50 
Furnace lining, dry a 1.75 

Pinna - 1.75@2.00 
See Me Na ee am Denes 2.00 

Mineral Ridge, O.— Core, molding, 
sand blast, roofing, brass molding, 
ete., washed, screened ...........s.eseceeeeee 2.00 

Montoursville, Pa.—Core, molding fine, 
traction . 1.25@2.00 
> geeeeaeremaNY 1.50 @2.25 
ichigan City, Ind.—Core, bank.......... .30@ .40 
lo—Various points: 

Fine molding 1.75@2.00 
Coarse molding 1.50@2.00 
ass molding 2.00 





(Continued on next page) 
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Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 






































































































































7 ; Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or — 7 point 1/10 inch ¥Y% inch ¥Y% inch 1 inch 1¥% inch 2 inch 
EASTERN: ; down and less and less and less and less and less 

Ambridge and So. Heights, Pa. .................. 1.25 1.25 1.25 80 .80 
ye, faa ee : .50 ; 
Boston, Mass. (wharves) 1.00 

1 ee , .80 

Buffalo, N. Y. (Niagara River) ; .80 

Farmingdale, | ea 1.75 

MOOS, NN. Viceccccecestisccsccccncs .60 

North Wilbraham, Mass .60* 

Philadelphia, Pa. 95 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 1.25 

Shaw’s Land’g, Meadville, Pa. .................. 1.00 

Weesegtes. D. C.—Wharves.... a5 oy 

CENTRAL: 

Barton, Wis. 75 .70 1.00 .70 .70 .70 
RIS URINE chases di caesaeraccccaticaneas « uadaecaouaeneated .50 .60 .60 ee ee 
ES || Sees OE Cees F. O. B. cars, initial R. R. line, all sizes, 1.25* 
At pits Chicago district, .35* 

Columbus, O. 65 .65 .60 .70 .70 65 
Des Moines. 50@1.00 -50 1.59 1.50 1.25 1.25 
pe ee eas 65 4.35 %, .90 ps eoee 65 
Earlestead, near Flint, Mich..... 55@ .60 SONG ¢ shee 75@ 85 .75@ .85 .75@ .85 
Escanaba, Mich. .85 1.60 1.20 .85 85 
po Se eee 1.05 1.00 1.80 1.80 
Fort Jefferson and Mechanics- 

burg, O. .50@ .60 50@ .60 50@ .60 .70@ .80 .70 .70 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ................ .40 1.0 .80 .70 .67 
Greenbush, Lachine and Wing, 

Mich. 35 1.25 1.11 1.00 1.00 
Hawarden & Doon, Ia. . eee (1.20, Hawarden) 1.00 
Illinois, Northern ........ a -60 .60 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 .50@ .60 
Tridianapolia, nid. ......<cccescesecese -50 | Sgro eee -65 65 .65 
Janesville, Wis. .50 . eee 
Pen CE ENE aces ccencasindcarncess -60 .50 1.45 1.35 1.30 1.25 

Railway ballast and road work, .40 

ORONO WU ONE concccaxcccascicsvcsiseies 1.20 for all sizes 

Minneapolis, Minn. .................... .40 -40 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.00 
po || See ee aneere -60 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Montezuma, Covington, Ind..... By i oa .85 45 75 ee 
CORN RIN occa ts. “sosdiasennmacioess 55 90 .90 .80 .80 
St. Louis, Mo., F. O. B. cars.. 1.35 1.20 1.50 DO eistaeces 1.25 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... By 75 75 75 75 75 
We ee 75 75 75@ .85 75 75 aa 
Toledo, O .60 for all sizes 

Wabash Valley District, Ind..... All sizes, .75 

Waupaca, Wis. oa .70 .70 .70 70 
NU ry, ceenidectlinsces .70 1.60 1.10 1.10 1.10 

SOUTHERN: 

Charleston, W. Va. (River)..... ..............---- 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Le RS Savas ee .85 85 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.10 
Lake Weir, Fla .50 
Le: a ee Sere SM ele. Suelaaseced” <cahppitensesaas. _ aaabiespeuaeaete weenie 
New Martinsville, W. Va........... 1.00@1.25 SOI PY ae cccinScecuais Bt een 50@ .80 
of a Co ae .67 GF -cieatentadd 1.2 1.05 y 
WESTERN: 
RA CN is ictsscicnccatniie .60 .60 
Lincoln, Neb. (on cars).... 1.00 1.0¢ 2.10 BiRh * asiacirmsnsecta 1.90 
Pueblo, Colo. ..... ee .80 (OD © anneietunns 1.50 
DL | | ere 1.15 1.15 for all grades gravel 
Seattle, Wash. ..... we 1.2$° 2S 2.00* 1.25" te 1.25* 
Sherman, Mo. 65 90 .90 .70 .70 .65 
Vancouver, B. ey ia. licens 1S) (i aetna ele ) Ee nee 1.10* 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 

Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel. 

City or ma point 1/10 inch Y% inch ¥Y inch 1 inch 1% inch 2 inch 

EASTERN: down and less and less and less andless and less 
MIN Ii ehacxciicndenankéccswcesatincen 45 45 45 .60 .60 .60 
Boonville, N. Y..........- sae "4 .65 GRU icachicciatee stapes near Seenmbasacmeon .60 
MR NGS. Woiteaccscccrcatecranccieua’ * skecemantiadincis .45@ .50 RIGO fede Scrat Since 
Yardville, N. J 50@ .75 
TE NS rcicipc isn duiciccecdiniesasiadeen “Cieaiaduaaits 1.00@1.10 (crushed rock sand) 

CENTRAL: 

IIE) WHEE Sos hace ccectiaracncscind aiaededgiacendioes ieee eee neon Mertee ee . eee 
Chicago District .... — Bank sand at pits, .05 cu. yd. 
Comat, TG cccccscsscscetsncces ee re ee See ree ee Ry ene eee Sere Smee teres Fee .60 .60 
Des Moines, Ia Washed concrete mix., 25% gravel, .70; 50% gravel, .90 
aa. (riers Aibcaca telecon cccadicsibieiaks” *taabdaisilicm sribcetehinen  tusiiiteiain) abana .80 
I IEEIINEEE IRBING., « dccaiisacdaccdurainess <ccndianscaniaabiak. © -S@ecuamsenasantniae- _ rebacameretenadad .65@ 80 .65@ .80 .65@ .80 
TESCO, EB assis cccsacssnccnsersens 
Grand Rapids, Mich................... ek a a ea ee cee .40 
Greenbush, Lachine and Wing, 

MUI reticaconcescatiekin Reccadsbicies suiidsaticebecdin 50 -50 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Janesville, Wis. saa: mianoetbecbncacted OD“ cxsnbckeaian 
Moline, Ill. .... ae .80 _ 
Oxford, Mich. ..... ; ies a epateieldgimeeden od .85 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... 
"Wotee, Wiehe MEOAOMGM: TUM cicciciccink cctidiwcend —cicueneeceie veemideaied .60 
SR CII aiticcisne-icteccicnecninnndas (sear .55@1.00 
Wabash Valley District, Ind. ...... .60 for all sizes 
IN RING « ccxcenccacccicascasercuanns ™ 40 
oj eee Pit run gravel under 2-in., .70 

SOUTHERN: 

Howeott, La. (50% and ap ia sock comtemt) 0 este eects, eee .65 

pp OO (EE Sareea ME ed et ee Yo 

Ne aoc ereencinssceneiceece = (Road Gravel) .38@ .48 

TROGCHOEE, TER. issn sceniscsnicsesccss BS PS ear “zenteteecghen raadenmmiacindiods Wo 

Valde Roeat. IRMA, cnckeprcdesnicveivorvies Sand Clay 50% metal on %” screen, .60 per ton 
WESTERN: 

Wi Cale casas sitecccinitiaceen -60 River Run, .60 unscreened 

Se i a | Sener ee er P|. Kappan eae : 





* Cubic yard. B Bank. L Lake. |! Ballast. 
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May 24, 1919 


General News From the Rock Products Markets 


Pennsylvania Legislature 
Agitating State Quarries 
BILL to allow the State Highway 
Commission authority to own and 

operate stone-crushing plants is being 
considered by the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture as a means of beating down the 
price of crushed stone. 





California Building Work 
Steadily Improving 
AKLAND, CALIF.—A number of 
the cities of California have already 
under way proceedings for the improve- 
ment of roads and streets. San Jose 





Miscellaneous Sands per Ton 























at Plant 
(Continued from preceding page) 

Ottawa, Ill—Brass molding.................. 2.00@2.50 
Ottawa, Ill.—Core, Steel Molding........ 1.75 @2.00 
Ottawa, Ill.— Core, furnace lining, 

2 eee ee Rae eee 65 

Sand blast 2.50 

Stone sawing : 1.25 
Ottawa, Tll.—ROOGRG ......cicccccccoceccesecsess 1.75@2.50 
Ottawa, Ill—Sand blast sand ... 2.75@3.50 
Ottawa, Ill—Sawing sand ........... 1.50@3.50 
Ottawa, Ill.—Traction 20.00.0000... ee 1.75 
Ottawa and Utica, Ill—Furnace lin’g .85@2.00 

Molding, selected 1.50@2.50 

Molding, coarse 1.75 
Thayers, Pa.—Core and traction............ 2.00 
Wedron, IIl. ae sucbasnasieinecnasbicbineses .75@1.00 
West Albany, N. Y.—Molding fine...... 1.75 

Molding coarse 1.75 

Brass molding . 2.25 
Thayers, Pa.—Molding, fine.................... 1.00@1.25 

Molding, coarse, furnace lining.......... 1.00 


Ground Gypsum Rock, per 


Ton, at Plant 
Castalia, O.—Raw rock, crushed, bulk, 





at 3.00; ground at, ee 3.50 
Fort Dodge, Che ea eee 3.00 
Garhutt, Ni Y., tn BAGS............<.cccceoe- 6.00 
Grand x MN PRG niisase .cscaiseses 6.00 
Oakfield, 6.00 
Sandusky, 4s 00 





; 6. 
Jute sacks, $3.00 extra; paper, $1.00 extra. 


Ground Rock Phosphate at 
Plant, per Ton 


Cote and Gordonsburg, Tenn.— 

e ,» 72% lump rock, ton, 2,240 
ESN RE CORI Ree ene 6.00 @7.00 

neil Tenn.—B. P. L., 65% to 


70% 7.00@10.00 
ge manag (Fla.) District—Soft phos- 
phate 10.00 @12.00 
(Add 2.50 for sacks) 
Ce ye | eee Cer: 6.50@7.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70% 
washed (90% thru 100 mesh)............ 8.00 
In 200 Ib. rome a 3 2.50 extra 
Nichols, Fla.—Pebb 67%. 7 00@10. 00 








has awarded contracts for work aggre- 
gating $150,000. 

In the Oakland region there are under 
way plans for numerous industrial and 
manufacturing plants. The shipbuilding 
activity on the east side of the Bay of 
San Francisco has apparently opened the 
eyes of those desiring factory locations. 

The launching of two concrete ships 
from the Government Island Yard in 
Oakland Harbor was scheduled for about 
May 20. 

The governor has set July 1 as the 
day for voting on a $40,000,000 bond is- 
sue, and from the interest being taken, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
election will carry. The building of these 
highways will open many sections not 
now accessible to the farmer and motor 
transportation companies. 

Prices for rock, sand and gravel re- 
main about the same as at the beginning 
of the year. These prices apparently do 
not interfere with building operations, 
since contractors are beginning to real- 
ize that the prices quoted are reasonable 
and correct. 


Maryland to Spend About 
$236,000 on Highways 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The construc- 

tion of a permanent highway to cost 
about $236,000 has just been inaugurated 
in Maryland, where a number of high- 
ways are to be built in Prince George 
county. The work expected to be com- 
pleted by September 1. 


The most extensive undertaking is the 
construction of 11 miles of 3-ft. concrete 
shoulders, which will make the present 
14-ft. roadway 20 ft. wide. This work 
alone will cost $110,000. 


The lowest of the bids recently opened 
by the county commissioners for the 
construction of 1.1 miles of concrete 
highway leading from Mt. Rainier was 
that of Costigan and Murphy, of Wash- 
ington, and was for $47,407. 

Work is now under way on the De- 
fense Highway between Bladensburg 
and Annapolis, 1.63 miles, to cost $50,530. 





Phoslime. Fla.—Soft -.0............20.....-0000- 4.00@17.50 
Walls, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70%............002 4 80@7 75 
Crushed Slag Wholesale at Plant Per Ton 
Screenings, ; 

~~ or shipping point Y% inch ¥Y% inch % inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3inch 

ASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Beitiaio; TW. WV sccscass ics 1.45 Other sizes, .85@1.45 
E. Canaan, Conn..... 3.00 1.00 3.00 1.15 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Ensley, Als. q.....-.... 2.05 | ere -90@1.20 1.00 .90 .85 
Philadelphia Dist. ..... 2.00@2.50 75 1.50 .85 .85 85 85 
Pittsburgh Dist. ...... 2.00 @2.50 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Sharpsville, Pa. ........ 1.75 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

WESTERN: 


2S || 
Detroit, MICK: .W..cs.-: 
io | 6 
Youngstown, Dover, 
Hubbard, Leetonia, 
and other Ohio 
IN casi once cs 1.75 1.00 


All sizes, $1.50, F. O. 
All sizes, 1.65, F. O. 
All sizes, 2.00, F. O 


B. Chicago 
B. Detroit 
. B. Toledo 


1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 


Small Appropriation for Street 
Work in District 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—Unless Cop. 

gress comes to the rescue at an early 
date, new street work in the District 
will be completely halted during the fis- 
cal year 1920, which begins July 1, next, 
The appropriation measure which was 
before Congress when that body ad- 
journed in March made no provision 
whatever for new streets and authorized 
an appropriation of only $50,000 for side. 
walks, under the assumption that the war 
would be in progress at the present time 
and that appropriations made for street 
work this year would not be exhausted. 
Concrete streets cost about $2 as com- 
pared with $1 formerly. 





Nitrate of Potash to Be 
Imported Freely 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—The War 
Trade Board announces that on and 
after July 1, 1919, nitrate of soda and 
nitrate of potash will be permitted to be 
imported into the United States without 
restriction under a general import license 
when coming from countries with which 
general trade is authorized. 
Importers are advised that any ship- 
ments of nitrate of soda or nitrate of 
potash which arrive prior to July 1, 1918, 
will not be released for entry until such 
date, except under individual import li- 
censes as now required, and that such 
licenses will be issued only in accordance 
with the present rules and regulations 
governing the importation of these com- 
modities. 


Building Boom About. to Be- 
gin in the East 

HE LIME ASSOCIATION reports 

that two architectural firms in New 
York have 52 different operations on 
their boards at this time, for many of 
which plans and specifications are about 
completed. Others are in the prelim- 
inary stages of closing the contracts. 
The association manager feels that a tre- 
mendous building boom is about to 
begin. 


Portland Cement Concerns 
Organize Export Co. 
in the East 

| gguteaninoninninsaiiliai Portland ce- 

ment manufacturers, having an aggre 
gate productive capacity of 14,000,000 
barrels annually, have joined in the of 
ganization of the Cement Export Com- 
pany, Inc., a Delaware corporation reg 
istered under the Webb act for the pur 
pose of exporting cement. 
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Sand and Gravel 


Dallas Gravel Co., Dallas, Texas. Capital, 


$100,000. 
Orange Quarry Co., 77 River St., Hoboken, 
N. Y. Operate quarries. Capital, $100,000. 


Aldham Stone Co., Wilmington, Del. The 
quarrying of slate, stone, etc. Capital, $50,000. 
Wheeling Sand & Gravel Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va. Capital, $100,000. Organized by Daniel C. 
Hunt and others. 

Cc. B. Sand and Block Company, Akron, O. 
Capital, $20,000. G. W. Bellamy, W. E. Bellamy, 
B. M. Tupper, C. McDowell and J. Fred 
Smith. 

Stanley Equity Exchange, Stanley, Wis. O. 
Samuelson, G. W. Schmidt, W. H. Scott, incor- 
porators. Capital, $50,000. Retail lumber and 
building materials. 

Piedra Rock & Sand Co., Fresno, Calif. Direc- 
tors: K. W. and A. R. Kerstetter, Frank R. 
Henry, Wm. Y. Jastram, Lewis H. Smith, For- 
sythe Bldg., Fresno, Calif. Capital, $20,000. 

The Montreal Portland Cement Co. Ltd. Cap- 
ital, $2,000,000. The promoters state that a site 
of 52 acres has been secured at Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles, near Montreal, and that it is proposed to 
erect a plant of 5,000 bbls. a day capacity, the 
plans having been prepared. 

Ripon Limestone Co., Ripon, Wis. Capital, 
$15,000. Wm. Kroll, F. T. Chittenden, J. W. 
Wright, H. A. Cody, Roy E. Reed. To operate 
a stone quarry, stone crushing plant, deal in 
wholesale and retail stone, powdered and crushed 
stone, building stone, sand, gravel, cement work, 
etc. 

Mahar Bros. Slate Co., Inc., at Fair Haven, 
Vt., incorporating the business of Mahar Bros. 
Slate Co. which has hitherto been conducted as 
a co-partnership. Capital, $150,000. The incor- 
porators are George M. Mahar of Castleton, Vt., 
and Edward F. and Thomas D. Mahar of Fair 
Haven. 

Quartzite Quarries, Inc., Luverne, Minn. 
Manufacture and deal in road and building ma- 
terial of every kind and description; to quarry 
stone, construct pavements and roads; construct 
own and sell accessory railroad tracks and power 
conductors, etc. Capital, $200,000. Incorpora- 
tors: J. E. Treat, John P. Coffey, S. A. Coss, A. 
A. Anderson, Wm. Jacobsen, Harper Shaffer, 
Frank F. Michael, all of Luverne. 


ORC O> & at ao Ur 


S. G. Goode and William Pipes of Danville, 
Ky., are arranging to engage in the crushed stone 
and building stone business. 

The General Crushed Stone Co., LeRoy, N. 
Y., is adding a new 48 x 60-in. Traylor jaw 
crusher to its plant in this place. The crusher 
is to be located in the quarry to the west of the 
present dumping hopper and incline to the quarry 
plant. (See Rock Products, December 18, 1918 
for description of this quarry). A pan conveyor 
will carry the discharge to a bin over the cable- 
car skips. This crusher and conveyor will be 
driven by a motor. A 250-h. p cross compound 
engine and a direct-connected generator have 
been added to the power plant equipment; also 
a 150 h. p. boiler. Whe new unit is so arranged 
that it can be used or not without interfering 
in any way with the present layout. 


The Clinchfield (Va.) Portland Cement Co. 
1as increased its capital stock to $2,250,000. En- 
largement of facilities is to follow. 

As receiver for the New Egyptian Portland 
Cement Co., which operated a plant at Fenton, 
Mich, (capacity of 1,500 barrels daily), the Se- 
curity Trust Co. is notifying creditors that in- 
terests represented by John Gillespie, former 
Police commissioner of Detroit, have submitted 
an offer to take over the insolvent company, 
subject to its bonded indebtedness of $200,000, 
and pay the creditors 27 cents on $1 on their 
approved claims. The unsecured claims amount 
to approximately $150,000. The matter is before 
Judge A. J. Tuttle of the United States court. 
he cement company receivership dates from 
February, 1918, 


S. Ralph Andrews, president of the Charles- 
town Sand & Stone Co., of Elkton, Pa., was 
taken to a Baltimore hospital recently for a 
serious operation. 


Henry Angel, general manager of the Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co., Cleveland, O., 
is now one of the directors of the Cleveland 
Builders’ Exchange, having been recently ap- 
pointed. Mr. Angel is well known among build- 
ing material men of the country; he was formerly 
with the Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 


Fred W. Wells has been appointed assistant 
engineer of the New York district office of the 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. of Aurora, Ill. Mr. 
Wells was associated with this company prior 
to his entering the service early in 1918. He 

















A. V. Price, purchasing agent, Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co., 
Cleveland, recently appointed 





was appointed first lieutenant in the 26th engi- 
neers, served in various sections of France and 
with the first army during the Argonne-Meuse 
operation. 


F. X. Meehan has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. Meehan has had a very broad 
experience, having been associated, in various 
executive capacities, with Fairbanks Morse & Co., 
for six years; . & S. F. R. R. Co. coast 
lines, for two years; and St. Louis Smelting & 
Refining Works of National Lead Co. for two 
years. Mr. Meehan was a Four Minute Man 
during the World War, having made over 500 
patriotic speeches. 


Manufacturers 


Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, Pa., recently 
shipped a Keystone lime kiln to The Miranda 
Sugar Co., Oriente, Cuba, and will soon send 
one to the Melchior Armstrong Co., Desau, Cuba. 


The McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, O., has 
opened an office at Seattle, Wash., in the Hoge 
building, with W. R. Hendrey in charge. The 
territory covered by this office includes the states 
of Washington and Oregon and the northern part 
of Idaho. 


A sand plant costing $50,000 is being erected 
in Dillies Bottom on the Potts farm, Mande- 
ville, just below Belmont Park, W. Va. 


The Bridgeport Wall Plaster Co. of Bridgeport, 
W. Va., has closed contracts to supply 10,000 
cars of sand and gravel for consumers in their 
district, according to the Wheeling Intelligencer. 


The Rodgers Sand Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been unable to use its Squaw Run harbor on 
account of the break in the Aspinwall dam. The 
J. K. Davidson Brothers Sand Co. also has been 
compelled to dredge for sand and gravel in the 
Ohio river, on account of being unable to navigate 
the upper Allegheny river pools. 

Imperial Valley Sand &' Gravel Co., of Braw- 
ley, Calif., recently incorporated by Messrs. 
Charles Applestill, Harry Barker and E. S. Lack, 
expects soon to begin working a 400-acre tract 
near Signal mountain. Contracts have been let 
for a fleet of trucks to haul sand from the pits. 
The company is also prospecting for oil, and if 
found, will develop that also. 

Two Illinois sand and gravel plants have been 
closed down part of this month, because of labor 
troubles. Ben Stone of the Illinois Association 
reports that common labor at these plants is de- 
manding 60 cents per hour for an eight hour day 
with time and a half for over time and double 
time for Saturday afternoons and holidays. The 
sone paid at these plants has been 40 cents per 
our. 


Massaponax Sand & Gravel Corp., of Freder- 
icksburg, Va., which was organized _ several 
months ago, has completed its plant at Massa- 
ponax, Va. Machinery has been installed as 
follows: Two draglines, three locomotives, stand- 
ard hopper cars, steam shovel and four-yard 
dump cars. The capacity of the plant is said to 
be 40 cars a day. Officers are Chas. L. Ruf- 
fin, president and general manager; George M. 
Davis, secretary and general superintendent. 


Retail Dealers 


Fisher Building Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Increase of stock from $10,000 to $25,000. Deal- 
ers in lime, cement, clay products, all building 
materials. 

Hutter-Lewis Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. Geo. F. Hutter, 343 E. Division 
St., Fond du Lac. Dealing in lime, cement, 
brick, stone, lumber. Building and construction 
company. 

D. T. Riffle, first vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh Builders’ Exchange, and P. Ejichleay, 
a member, were elected to membership on the 
board of directors of the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A. E. Reister, of Reister & Thesmacher, has 
been elected president of the Cleveland Builders’ 
Exchange and E. M. Carleton of the Mills-Carle- 
ton Lumber Co., vice-president. The indefinite 
absence of the former president, C. W. Lundoff, 
in Europe, made the election necessary. 


Gypsum Products 


The Bloomingdale Cemetery Association, says 


.an Akron, N. Y., dispatch, has closed a contract 


with the American Cement Plaster Co. for the 
sale of the gypsum rock underlying the cemetery 
at a depth that will not affect the surface, as 
vouched for by both the company and the State 
mining authority. Protests have been made by 
people owning lots in the cemetery. The con- 
troversy undoubtedly will be dropped. 


The East Sparta Clay and Lime Co. of East 
Sparta, O., recently incorporated, are manufac- 
turing hydrated lime for agricultural purposes. 
At present their production capacity is eight 
tons of lime daily. The president is D. A. Cable; 
general manager, S. S. Fry; secretary, F. A. 
Easterly. 














Rates for advertising in the Used Equipment Department: 
your order. 


Rock Products 


$2.50 per column inch per insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.50. 
These ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 






Please send check with 





Stinnett 





ATTENTION QUARRYMEN! 


While we deal largely in STEAM SHOVELS, LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILS, LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES, COMPRESSORS, HOISTS, ETC., we are at present specializing in 


STONE CRUSHERS 


Our holdings represent over 50 high-grade released machines and include crushers of the Gyratory 
Type from size No. 2 to No. 21; Jaw Type from 8x14” to 60x84”; also several Symons Disc and 


Crushing Rolls. 


Hold off buying that new machine until you learn what we can do for you--the chances are that you will be agreeably surprised 
PHILADELPHIA. Pa. Dealers in Used but Not Abused Machinery” 


WM. B. GRIMSHAW CO 


*? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CRUSHERS 


No. 4-C Symons Gyratory. 
No. 6 Austin Gyratory. 
No. 7% Austin Gyratory. 
No. 8 Gates Gyratory. 
16x24 Buchanan Jaw. 


BOILERS 


66x16 Horizontal Tubular. 
72x18 Horizontal Tubular. 
125 h.p. Locomotive Type. 

275 h.p. Heine Water Tube. 


WIRE ROPE 


10 pes. 15%-in. Plow Steel, 650 ft. lengths. 
Get Bulletin 250—(250,000 Circ.) 88 Pages 


Rails, Cars, Locomotives, Steam and Electric 
Hoisting Outfits, Air Compressors, Electric 
Plants, Road Rollers, Concrete Mixers 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 
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PRIVATE EQUIPMENT 


5 miles Koppel 24” gauge track 
40 Koppel steel cars, 24” V shape, 1%4 yd. 
60 Western cars, 24” gauge, 1% yd. 
55 cars, 24” gauge, all steel, flat top 
3 locomotives, 24” gauge 
150 tons 16 lb. relayers with splices 
2 Koppel locomotives, 24” gauge 


D. B. Straley, Crown Point, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


No. 12K Gates crusher, Manganese fit- 
ted, nickel steel shaft, $5750.00. 


1—2500 ton crushing plant, Mang. fitted, 
with Corliss engine drive. 


2—1500 cu. ft. air comp. (steam) Duplex. 
20—Crushers, No. 3 to 12. 


1—312 Kva. 240-480 V. 60 Cy. 3 Ph. non. 
— Turbo, used 2 yrs. Ex. & 
2 -. 


1—150 Kw. 125-250 V. Dir. Cur. Turbo. 


1—110 Kva. 240-480 V. 900 Rev. G. E. 
generator, Ex. and S. B. 


2—300 H.P. 180 lb. Water Tube Boilers, 
$9.00 H. P. Piping, etc. 


1—400 H. P. 180 lb. H. R. T.-W. T. 
boiler, stoker, $9.00 H. P. 


1—S0 H. P. Loco. boiler, 140 Ib. $750. 
ROSS POWER EQUIP. CO. 


Indianapolis Indiana 





FOR SALE 


1 Beal core drill in good condition. 
The Fredonia Portland Cement Co. 


Fredonia, Kansas 





WANTED 


Rotary Dryer, 48” to 60” diameter by 50 
or 60 ft. long, coal fired. Send price 
f. o. b. cars and complete description. 


CONSOLIDATED PHOSPHATE Co. 


Columbia, Tennessee 





You are reading this ad. So 
are others. That is why it will 
pay you to advertise your used 
machinery in these columns. 





FOR SALE 


one 18-inch Bonnot Pul- 
verizer, strictly first class 
order, immediate shipment 


John D. Owens & Son Co. 
Owens, Ohio 





WANTED 


10 36” gage V shape all metal 2-way 
rocker side dump cars. Send full descrip- 


Address 
Care Rock Products 


RAILS 


All sections of new and second-hand, on hand 
for quick shipment. Also purchase old and 
abandoned plants for dismantling purposes. 


M. K. FRANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FOR SALE 


Climax locomotive, geared, standard gauge, 35 
ton, fine condition 

Compressor, Sullivan, 650 ft., steam 

a ¥ Laidlow Dunn Gordon, belt driven, 

O ft. 

10 Western cars, 36” gauge, 4 yd. steel underframe 

2 Holt caterpillar tractors . 

Drag line, 50 ft. steel boom, 5% yd. dipper 

Lock Box 205 Crown Point, Ind. 


tion, photographs, price. 


Box 1308 














Idle Machinery Absorbs Profits 


This department is the medium for the men 
who keep the wheels going. Sell your idle 
machinery to the man who'll keep it going. 








For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 





